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EDUCATION AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


A PART OF THE INVESTIGATION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Keravuver, from the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency in the United States, submitted the following 


INTERIM REPORT 


[Pursuant to 8. Res. 62, 84th Cong., Ist sess., and S. Res. 173, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess. ] 


I. INTRODUCTION 
PURPOSE OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


The Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, pursuant 
to authorization in Senate Resolution 62, 84th Congress, 1st session, 
and Senate Resolution 173, 84th Congress, 2d session, has been mak- 
ing a “full and complete study of juvenile delinquency in the United 
States” including its “extent and character” and its ‘“‘causes and 
contributing factors.”” In carrying out its mandate, the subcom- 
mittee has held hearings at which experts in the field of juvenile 
delinquency and related areas of inquiry have testified from the back- 
ground of their studies and observations. This testimony has pointed 
to a number of special problems affecting the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency. Interim reports have been issued by the subcommittee 
on a number of these problems.' 

As the inquiry has progressed into various aspects of the problem 
of juvenile delinquency, considerable testimony has been heard on 
the possible relationship between education and juvenile delinquency. 
Many persons have written the subcommittee urging that consid- 
eration be given to the relationship of educational experience to 
delinquent or nondelinquent behavior. 

While there is virtually unanimous agreement among those who 
have given careful study to the problem that the educational experi- 

1 These reports include: Comic Books and Juvenile Delinquency’(February 1955); Television and Ju- 
venile Delinquency (August 1955); Juvenile Delinquency Among the Indians (August 1955); Youth 
Employment and Juvenile Delinquency (December 1955); Motion Pictures and Juvenile Delinquency 


(March 1956); and Obscene and Pornographic Literature and Juvenile Delinquency (May 1956). The 
subcommittee also issued interim report I in March 1954 and interim report II in March 1955. 
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ence has a relationship to the pattern of youthful behavior, there is 
considerable difference in the spectrum of opinions held as to the effects 
of the present American elementary and secondary school systems 
upon the young people and their behavior as a consequence of such 
experience.’ Likewise, there is much difference of opinion as to the 
extent and manner in which the child’s educational ° experience may 
be planned by those charged with his teaching so that his individual 
needs are met in the school. 

The subcommittee approached this problem without preconceived 
notions. The witnesses who appeared before the subcommittee were 
not selected on the basis of their opinions or viewpoints. A number 
of educators, scholars, and officials from many parts of the Nation 
have testified or corresponded with the subcommittee in setting forth 
their thinking on various aspects of the problem. 


WITNESSES HEARD AND COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED 


Among the witnesses whose testimony on educational problems has 
been heard by the subcommittee in hearings other than those on 
education at Nashville was Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, Commissioner 
of the United States Office of Edue ation, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. His testimony was 
heard in the national hearings.‘ Another witness at the same hearings 
was Dr. A.C. Flora, Columbia, S. C., chairman, board of trustees of the 
National Education Association. Robert C. Taber, director, division 
of pupil personnel and counseling, school district of Philadelphia, Pa., 
testified at the same hearings.’ Mr. Taber also testified in the youth 
employment hearings.’ Another witness heard in this connection 
was Allen H. Wetter, associate superintentent of schools, Philadelphia, 
Pa. His testimony was heard in the Philadelphia hearings.’ The 
testimony of Henry Barry, head supervisor of attendance, Boston 
School Committee, testified in the Boston hearings.’ The testimony 
of Dr. Dennis C. Haley, superintendent of Boston schools, appears 
in the printed Boston hearings. © Dr. Herbert Clish, superintendent 
of schools, city and county of San Francisco, Calif., testified at the 
hearings in San Francisco. ‘The other witnesses who testified on the 
possible relationship of education and juvenile delinquency at the 
hearings" in Nashville, Tenn., included: Dr. Harold Benjamin, 


2It is being increasingly recognized by sociologists, psychiatrists, and others concerned with various 
aspects of the care and development of the individual that the prevention of crime and juvenile delinquency 
must be regarded as a community enterprise in which the schools must exercise leadership—Barr, A. S., 
Burton, W. H., and Brueckner, L. J., Supervision, p. 551. 

3 The word “education” is derived from the Latin “ educatus,”” past participle of ‘“‘educare,” “to bring 
up a child.” 

Alfred North Whitehead defined education as “the acquisition of the art of the utilization of knowledge’’— 
Whitehead, Alfred North, The Aims of Education and Other Essays, p. 6. 

When one considers in its length and in its breadth the importance of this question of the education of a 
nation’s young, the broken lives, the defeated hopes, the national failures, which result from the frivolous 
inertia with which it is treated, it is difficult to restrain within oneself a savage rage. In the conditions of 
modern life the rule is absolute, the race which does not value trained intelligence is doomed.— Whitehead, 
Alfred North, op. cit., p. 22. 

‘ Hearings Before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, U. 8S. Senate, 83d Cong., 2d sess., National, Federal, and Youth-Serving Agencies, pt. 2, pp. 
439-451. 

5 Op. cit., pt. 3, pp. 670-676, 

§ Op. cit., pt. 3, pp. 676-681. 

7 Hearings Before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., Youth Employment, pp. 192-200. 

6 Hearings Before the Subcommittee To inv estigate Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, U. 8. Senate, 83d Cong., 2d sess., Philadelphia Community Hearings, pp. 90-94. 

* Hearings Before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, U. S. Senate, 83d Cong., 2d sess., Boston Community Hearings, pp. 179-187. 

” Op. cit., Pp . 168-187. 

11 Hearin 8 Before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, U. 8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., Education, Aug. 10, 11, 12, 1955. 
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professor of education, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash 
ville; Dr. Otto Billig, psychiatrist, Vanderbilt Hospital, Nashville; 
George L. Blackwell, superintendent of schools, St. Joseph, Mo.; Dr 
H. C. Brearley, professor of educational sociology, George Peabody, 
College for Teachers; Quill E. Cope, commissioner of education, State 
of Tennessee; N. A. Crippens, of Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State University, Nashville; Lawrence G. Derthick, superintendent of 
schools, Chattanooga, Tenn., representing the National Education 
Association; Mrs. Ralph W. Frost, president, Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Knoxville, Tenn.; Dr. Willard E. Goslin, 
director, division of educational administration and community de 
velopment, George Peabody College for Teachers; Dr. Nicholas Hobbs, 
a of educational psychology, George Peabody College for 

Teachers; W. B. Jones, professor of sociology, University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Ward I. Miller, superinte ndent of schools. W ilming- 
ton, Del.; Dr. Daniel Alfred Prescott, director, Institute for Child 
Study, University of Maryland, College Park, Md.; Dr. Albert Reiss, 
Jr., sociology department, Vanderbilt University; Dr. S. O. Roberts 
professor of psychology and education, Fisk University, Nashville; 
Maycie Southall, professor of elementary education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers; Thomas A. Van Sant, director, division of adult 
education, department of education, Baltimore, Md.; and Dr. William 
Van Til, chairman, division of teaching of curriculum development, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 

The subcommittee acknowledges its appreciation of the following 
persons who have contributed papers for this report: 

Prof. W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri; Dr. William G 
Carr, executive secretary, National Education Association; Dr. 
Harold L. Clapp, Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa; Dr. Albert K 
Cohen, Indiana University; Prof. Augustine G. Confrey, St. Louis 
University; Lawrence G. Derthick, superintendent, Chattanooga 
Tenn., public schools; Miriam Fuhrman, Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, United States Department of Labor; Dr. Buell G. Galla- 
gher, president, The City College, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Thelma W. 
Horacek, director, division of special services, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
yublic schools; Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Under Secretary, Department of 
fealth, Education, and Welfare; Elizabeth S. Johnson, Bure: ~. of 
Labor Standards, United States Department of Labor; Prof. Caro! 
Kahler, St. Louis University; Albert Lynd, author of Quackery in the 
Public Schools; Dr. Earl J. McGrath, president of the University of 
Kansas City; M. D. Mobley, executive secretary, American Voca- 
tional Association: F. Hemans Oliver, Jr., and members of committee 
of teachers in Savannah, Ga., schools; Prof. Theo M. Shea, St. Louis 
University; Dr. George N. Shuster, president, Hunter College; and 
Dr. John W. Taylor, executive director, WT'TW, Chicago Educationa! 
Television Association. 

Helpful suggestions for the preparation of this report were received 
from Dr. W rillvam F.. Soskin of the American Psychological Association 
and from Dr. Samuel A. Kirk, director of the Institute for Exce ptional 
Children at the University of Illinois. 


VARIED OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


A considerable variation is observed in the opinions of those who 
have studied the problem of the extent to which educational experience 
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may contribute to a youth’s delinquent behavior.” Several view- 
points have been expressed by those who have contributed to this 
interim report. Their thinking has shown that the interweaving in 
the relationship of the schools to delinquency has many threads in a 
pattern that is beginning to be probed." There is a need for much 
research to be done in furthering this exploration." 

The American system of public schools is an enterprise of vast 
proportions, employing over 1 million teachers. The cost is m excess 
of $6 billion each year. The responsibility is for the education of 
32 million young people throughout the United States, where today 
9 out of every 10 children between the ages of 7 and 15 years are in 
school.“ This remarkable approach to universal education is a 
significant achievement of the public-school system.’* The purpose 
of universal education is to insure a minimum of disciplined intellectual 
training to every youth. The extension of educational opportunity 
to every future citizen, or universal educational opportunity, would 
require that the opportunity for advanced study be open to every 
student who demonstrates the intellectual capacity and the willingness 
to exert himself to achieve a high degree of performance.” 


13 The fact that the crime situation has been very much better handled in practically all other civilized 
countries is a standing challenge to American citizens. When the campaign was being waged for free public 
schools it was claimed the schools would pay for themselves through the reduction of losses resulting from 
crime. Horace Mann went about saying, “More schools, less policemen.’’ Now we have more of both * ** 
Upon the public schools and the public-school students of today there rests a big responsibility to inform 

ple and to arouse them, to correct the evils that encourage crime.— Douglas, Harl R., Why You Have 

ligh Schools, in Social Studies, p. 37. 

Perhaps the most strategic community agency for the prevention of delinquency is the school, since it 
reaches practically all children at a relatively early period in their growth. If it succeeds in helping them 
achieve healthful attitudes, habits and interests, integrated personalities, and a sense of social responsibility, 
it has won a major battle in the prevention of delinqguency.—Lesser, Edith K., Understanding Juvenile 
Delinquency, in Federal Probation, vol. 13, No. 3, September 1949, p. 60. 

18 E, g., truancy appears as a first offense in the record of many delinquents. The child plays truant when 
he is unable to make a satisfactory adjustment at school, that second organized social group that he encoun- 
ters. (The first social group, of which he is a part and to which he must make adjustment, is the family.) 
This maladjustment may arise from his inability to fulfill minimum educational requirements, or it may 
have as its cause his failure to establish satisfying social relationships with his classmates.—Banay, Ralph 
8., Youth in Despair, p. 49. 

4 The obvious and tragic need for revitalizing moral values calls even more widely for farflung changes in 
education and for social invention in developing new forms. The widespread immorality, or more properly 
unmorality, of our society, particularly of our economic and political leaders, is a genuine threat to our society. 
The challenge to education in all its manifestations is direct and inescapable.—Barr, A. 8., Burton, W.H., 
and Brueckner, L. J., op. cit. p. v. 

8 For interesting views of one sociologist, see Hollingshead, August B., Elmtown’s Youth; the Impact of 
Social Classes on Adolescents, pp. 441-453. 

16 A century ago, the opponents of free schools resisted strenuously the proposals for their establishment. 
Many could not be made to see the desirability of universal taxation for education. It was commonly 
said that ‘“‘taking a man’s pean, to educate his neighbor’s child is no more defensible than talkng a man’s 
plow to plow his neighbor’s field.” The dangers of noneducation were not realized, nor were the benefits 
fully appreciated of reading and writing. Beyond the elements it was difficult even for men of some vision 
to justify the expenditure of publicfunds, The parent and citizen of today who are awake to their respon- 
sibilities would pay larger school taxes if they were certain that children would profit in direct proportion 
to the increased contribution.—Percival, W. P., Why Educate? pp. 23-24. 

While impressed by much that America has accomplished, Dr. Hsu, an astute observer, writes that, 
“The higher incidence of crime motivated by runaway emotions in America must be linked to the same 
sources of energy which have made America great. Such crimes are, therefore, one of the prices for Ameri- 
a0 eae Francis L. K., Sex Crimes and Personality, The American Scholar, winter issue, 
1951-52, p. 65. 

17 In education we are es to do something to human beings, that is, to make changes in them. What 
we are trying to do, or what changes we wish to make in individual human beings is more strictly the 
problem of what the individual wants to do for himself with himself to meet the problems of his time and 
of his own life. To talk about liberal education or general education or specialized education or vocational 
education often hides the problem. It leads us into abstractions. It hides the definitely individual char- 
acter of the educational problems—as well as its desperately human character. It corrupts educational 
thinking by permitting us to forget the personal human quality of education. We tend to lose the indi- 
vidual human being. This is most evident as we concern ourselves primarily with teaching as we do in 
our mass educational activity. We think in terms of masses instead of individuals, in terms of universal 
education rather than of the education of the individual persons. When we are thinking of individual 
human beings who are trying to educate themselves we inevitably think of students not teachers, of learning 
not teaching. Learning is the essential characteristic of all genuine education. Teaching is merely a 
phase of the economy of learning. Let us try to define what the educational problem is in terms of the 
individual human being, the necessary starting point of all education which calls itself liberal or anything 
else.”"— Fitzpatrick, Edward A., How To Educate Human Beings, pp. 17-18. 

_Modern education says: The curriculum must be based on the child’s needs, interests, and abilities. 
This doctrine might be called the cornerstone of modern educational theory, for it is advanced on every hand 
and dinned into every prospective teacher. It isa nice, plausible-sounding doctrine and indeed a perfectly 
valid one if accepted cautiously and with reservations; for it is obviously true that all students do not have 
the same abilities and that learning will be most effective when it takes account of these individual 
differences.—Smith, Mortimer, And Madly Teach, p. 37. 
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EDUCATION AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY » 


More and more individuals have reached the conclusion 


asserts Dr. William C. Kvaraceus in his study, Juvenile Delinquency 
and the School— 


that the whole problem of juvenile delinquency revolves 
around educational processes. The schools, therefore, they 
reason, should take over the management of local resources 
for combating juvenile delinquency." 


Repeated instances have shown that with proper leadership a school 
system can achieve substantial results through attempting to unify 
community efforts for the prevention and control of delinquency.” 

In consideration of education in the United States, it is perhaps 
important to direct attention to some of the weaker aspects in the 
anticipation that public awareness of the shortcomings in the schools 
is the first step toward taking appropriate action. It is recognized 
that differences of opinion and free and vigorous criticism are integral 
to the quest for truth and the reduction of error. 


Let it suffice for me to say that our educational system— 
writes the Reverend Canon Bernard Iddings Bell— 


breeds moral irresponsibility—the result of intellectual 
irresponsibility. Our schools create in many of their stu- 
dents, perhaps most of them, a sense that the world belongs 
to them without necessary preliminary labor. Those 
brought up in such a system learn to regard themselves as 
entitled to everything that they can lay hands upon without 
doing any real work in order to get it. You can scarcely 
wonder that people brought up to think in this fashion, if 
you can call it thinking, seldom develop into responsible 
citizens.” 


There is a consensus among many experts that in 95 percent or 
more of the cases de:inquency is eater Many educators look at 
delinquency as a possible outcome of learning experiences just as they 
regard reading disability as a possible outcome of a child’s responses 
to home and school experiences. The child has learned the way of 


18 Kvaraceus, William C., Juvenile Delinquency and the School, p. 4. 

19 Teachers and school officials are in a special position to detect behavior disorders. The retarded or 
failing students need attention; otherwise ome drop out prematurely and create various other problems. 
When children are adequately dealt with during the early stages of maladjustment, the problems can be 
more easily solved than later in the process. The problems ercountered are numerous, for personality con- 
ditions and environmental pressures sometimes make it difficult for schools to overcome their detrimental 
effects. Furthermore, schools are not always equipped to deal with problem cases. The curriculum is 
sometimes not adjusted to the needs and interests of pupils, teachers are inadequately trained for the job, 
buildings and equipment are meager, classrooms are overcrowded, and many schools are not equipped to 
deal with special types of maladjusted children, including the behavior problem cases. 

It is difficult to correlate the relationship between school experience and delinquency. Investigations of 
delinquents have revealed that many of them dislike going to school. Since nearly every child in America, 
except the few who are incapable of doing so, goes through a public or private school, the school has a specia | 
responsibility to create a wholesome atmosphere and a constructive program of education. Deviations from 
normal behavior should be observed by teachers and school administrators, especially by the counselors, 
and the school system should provide the child with corrective influences that lead to normal social partici- 
pation.—Neumeyer, Martin H., Juvenile Delinquency in Modern Society, p. 231 

Another view is expressed by Prof. Arthur E. Bestor who writes: ‘‘The school is one, but only one, of the 
agencies of society ministering to the needs of young men and women. The family, the church, the medical 
profession, the government, the business concern, and the welfare society all have something to do with 
meeting the needs of citizens, young and old. The fact that other social institutions may not be doing their 
jobs as well as, or in the manner that, one would like is no reason for inducing the school to neglect its own 
tasks, too, in an ill-considered attempt to remedy the deficiency.’’—Bestor, Arthur E., The Restoration of 
Learning, p. 119. 

® Bell, Bernard Iddings, excerpt from letter to Senator Estes Kefauver, dated January 10, 1956. In the 
same letter, Canon Bell writes that he realizes this is ‘‘a large generalization.’’ He also refers to his book, 
Crowd Culture, adding, “in it I have set down further ideas which may be pertinent.” 
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delinquency." Frequently, emotional obstacles may have had a part 
in hindering his learning of acceptable social behavior. In examining 
conditions that may have a possible casue! relationship to delinquency, 
we found many that are common to other kinds of development, such 
as broken homes, poverty, poor social adjustment, emotional con- 
flicts in relationships with parents, retarded mental development, to 
mention but a few of them. But, in the last analysis, the problem 
of delinquency is a symptom of the weaknesses in our moral and social 
fabric. 
A scientific approach to the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency 


asserts Dr. William C. Kvaraceus 


involves one other element. While the treatment of children 
who commit acts of delinquency or who reveal tendencies 
toward delinquency must be individualized, the community 
cannot afford to assume that each instance is a discrete in- 
cident. Out of the total experience of the community, it is 
possible to analyze the characteristics of the children who are 
delinquent and the circumstances under which delinquency 
arises, and to utilize the knowledge so obtained in focusing 
preventive activities.” 


Recent technical developments in the media of communication are 
having a far-reaching effect upon the American cultural pattern, or 
our way of life—an effect comparable in impact to that of modern 
transportation improvements.“ The strides being made in improved 
audiovisual aids for teaching are producing significant changes in 
classroom instruction. 

Although a vast amount has been accomplished, there is much 
research that must continue to be done in the careful investigation 
of the processes of teaching and learning.* Further inquiry is desir- 


21 Delinquency includes but is not limited to commission of crimes. We know that crime is defined legally 
as a violation of criminal law, involving both an overt act, or the omission of a duty required of citizens, and 
a culpable intent. Crimes he ave been classified as: 

Offenses against the State’s regulatory functions; 

. Offenses against bodily security; 

. Offenses against property; 

. Offenses against religion and morality; 

Crimes relating to crimes themselves, such as fixing criminal acts and the enforcement of criminal 
law; and 

6. Possession of burglar’s tools, firearms, and other illegal items. Examining the cases of many youths, 
who have been adjudged delinquent through 1 or more offenses from those 6 classifications, it is frequently 
found that evidence of maladjustment was apparent prior to the offense for which the youth was summoned 
to appear. 

The list of other acts or conditions which may bring a minor within the jurisdiction of the juvenile court 
is quite long, when we take all the items of all the States. On an average, the laws of a State have 8 or 9 
items in addition to violations oflaw. There is no juvenile court law ofa State which confines its definition 
of delinquency to violations of laws and ordinances.—See Neumeyer, Martin H., op. cit., pp. 20-21; also 
National Society for the Study of Education, 47th Yearbook, pt. 1, Juvenile Delinquency in the Schools, 
edited by Nelson B. Henry, p. 4. 

22 Kvaraceus, William C., Juvenile Delinquency and the School, p. 6. 

% Another thing which is stressed by many of the teachers who write me or with whom I talk is that in 
the education of youth formal schooling plays only a minor part; that this is particularly true in those phases 
of education which tend toward character development. Morals and manners, they say, can never be 
adequately taught in schools. They are caught from the community directly, ’extrascholastically: from 
family conversation, ideas, ideals and practices, from sensational newspapers, comic strips, cheap maga- 
zines, tawdry literature in general; from ubiquitous advertising on billboards and in a hundred other 
insistent media; from television programs and over the radio and from the movies; from dress and talk and 
common behavior as these reveal themselves everywhere.—Bell, Bernard Iddings, Crowd Culture, p. 77. 

The country will be in ferment over its educational problems for the next 25 years, and some ofits problems 
will not be solved to its own satisfaction. But let us be proud and happy that the vitality of our democratic 
ideal has created such a welter of new opportunities for the future of a new American culture—Taylor, 
Harold, Toward a New Cultural Era? Newsweek, vol. 46, No. 23, December 5, 1955, p. 58. 

* Instruction may be regarded as being both developmental and corrective. On the basis of dependable 
systematized information about the individual learner—his needs, abilities, interests, traits, and capacities 
and his experiential background—the school through an efficient program of guidance attempts to help 
him to set up goals that are meaningful and significant to him. The meek arranges a variety of functional 


oe coh 


learning experiences that, if effective, will lead to the well-rounded growth and development of all whole- 
some aspects of his personality. The ‘chief p roblem involved is to provide fully and efficiently for individual 
differences among 


earners.—Barr, A. S., Burton, W. H., and Bruéckner, L. J., op cit., p. 505. 
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able in the psychology of learning and the adapting of instruction to 
pupils of different intellectual capacities. Better textbooks and 
teaching aids are needed. 

A number of students of the problem have pointed out that there 
is a relationship between the schools and delinquency They found 
— the school is related to juvenile delinquency in three ways 

) It may produce delinquency; (2) it may help to prevent delin- 
acai y; and (3) it may deal with delinquent behavior that is encoun- 
tered within its walls.” 

Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, United States Commissioner of Educa 
tion, asserts that the most startling of these statements is that the 
schools may produce delinquency. He points to studies that “show 
that a bad home or a bad neighborhood produces di arden ney more 
often than a poor school and for different reasons” but, he adds, “a 
poor school must share the blame.’’*” He also pointed out that 
schools contribute to delinquenc; vy in both a positive and a negative 
sense. “In other words,” he explained, ‘‘some school conditions may 
actually set up situations that cause delinquency; others may or rly 
fail to supply the stimulating interest, or the rele: ase of tension, or the 
sense of security or satisfaction that children need.’ Hee cauudited 
that these failures may result in juvenile sarees y just as failure 
to supply reading opportunities may leave many children unable to 
read. 

Dr. Brownell pointed to a number of factors which make schools 
ineffective in handling children. They are: (1) Many tes hers are 
not given time to know pupils as individuals; (2) some teachers are 
not properly prepared to detect the needs of pupils who should have 
special attention; (3) many teachers are not given special assistance 
to deal with problems which they recognize but do not know how to 
treat.” 

In determining whether the school rather than some other agency 
has the obligation to treat problem children and assist in solving their 
problems, the relationship of the school to other institutions must be 
considered. In such a relationship, education begins in the family 
group, continues in the school and is extended to the church and other 
social organizations within the community. 


FAMILY EXERTS PRIMARY INFLUENCE 


The primary agency of the social development of the child is the 
family; it is there that models of conduct or social roles are first 
represented to the child. The family is a direct form of social control. 
One of the major factors behind a greater part of juvenile delinquency 





2% Youth must not be blamed too severely if it fails to meet expectations when it is denied a reasonabk 
chance to learn. To ascribe to untrained or poorly trained children the power of infallibly choosing right 
and rejecting wrong, to look to them for obedience, to expect that they will adopt satisfactory standards of 


taste in manners, styles, and the arts, to hope that they will select ideals of life and conduct and conform to 
them is to attribute to young people more intelligence and judgment than many of their elders possess 
Such reasoning is not even manifested by adults, many of whom themselves need guidance and even co 
pulsion from time to time. Only by careful instruction in season and out of season can children be taught 
the ways of civilization and their duties toward their neighbors.—Percival, W. P., op. cit., p. 4. 

% National Society for the Study of Education, 47th Yearbook, pt. I, Juvenile Delinquency and the 
Schools, edited by Nelson B. Henry, p. 10. 

27 Brownell, Samuel M., Juvenile Delinquency—Your Problem, paper read at Arkansas Polytechni 
College, Russellville, Ark., May 22, 1955. Printed in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee on the Judiciary, U. 8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., Education, 
August 10, 11, 12, 1955, p. 420. 

28 Brownell, Samuel M.., op. cit., p. 420. 

% Brownell, Samuel M.., op. cit., p. 420. 
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lies in family disorganization, recurrent interfamily strife, resulting in 
substantial loss of control over the behavior of the child.” 

Among the other factors frequently pointed to as contributing to 
the disorganization of the family are: working mothers; absence of 
fathers in the Armed Forces or at work away from home for extended 
yeriods of time; the homes broken by death, divorce, or desertion; the 
oss of traditional family functions to mass institutions; the transiency 
of the family, a problem difficult to solve because the American labor 
market demands a free and mobile market in which families move from 
communities of excess labor to communities in which labor is short.*! 

The school grows out of the structure of the local community. 
It is one of the many agencies which make up the community and is 
related to other vital community institutions and processes.” 

Basic cultural changes in our Nation, such as urbanization, mechan- 
ization, the relationship of women to the economy, the home have 
altered the state of the school, the community, so that today in many 
areas, particularly in urban areas, the school is not considered a part 
of the community.” 

There are many persons who maintain that the high juvenile 
delinquency rate in the United States is an index of social, emotional, 





” The family in America is an obsolete institution. Population is fluid, housing is cramped, the com” 
munity is unstable. How can children learn in this atmosphere? Until the family again accepts the teach” 
ing tasks it has abdicated so freely to the schools, education must be overburdened.— Bell, Bernard Iddings’ 
“* * * Or a Bog of Cultism and Professionalism?’’ Newsweek, vol. 46, No. 23, December 5, 1955, p. 59- 
See also: Blau, Peter M., Social] Mobility and Interpersonal] Relations, American Sociological Review, 
vol. 21, No. 3, June 1956, pp. 290-295. 

8! Schoolmen would be more wise, more honest than they usually are, if they said in reply to taxpayers, to 
the community, above all to parents, ‘‘we refuse to take upon ourselves responsibility for the character 
development of your children. We shall do our bit by them, but you must give them the more important 
part of that training in your own homes. If because of community maladjustments you can no longer do 
this, then rectify the social wrongs; do not push off the malformed and stunted youngsters on us and then 
blame us for their deficiencies. If you can do your job and will not, let the responsibility for what your boys 
and girls turn out to be rest where it belongs—on your own heads, not on ours. If, as seems not unlikely, 
our civilization comes to ruin because the oncoming generation lacks character, that will be too bad; but if 
it happens, know this: we will not take the blame.” Instead, partly because many school people are puffed 
up with a sense of imagined omnipotence and partly because, even when they know that they cannot do 
their own difficult work plus the work of parents, they have pity on poor home-neglected little tikes, they 
tend more and more to be obedient to the demands of incompetent fathers and mothers and try their best to 
take care of these spiritual foundlings. This is noble of those in the schools; it is also stupid of them. From 
their soft-hearted foolishness all suffer: the children, the increasingly heedless progenitors, the pedagogs 
themselves who fail and are berated for it, the commonwealth generally.—Bell, Bernard Iddings, Crisis in 
Education, pp. 99-100. 

32 ‘The way of life in any culture is revealed not by what is emotionally said or written about it by the 
boastful or by the scolding, but through examination of certain indexes. Among the ones usually relied on 
by social scientists as most revealing are the press (with its modern variants radio and television); 
books and magazines commonly read; advertising; sports and recreation; music; the pictorial arts; the 
theater, including again the movies, radio and television; divorcee and the permanency of the home; good or 
bad manners, including general attitudes toward disorder and noise; education and its objectives; religion, 
and the concern or lack of esteem in which it is held. If anyone examines such indexes dispassionately 
objectively, he will speedily discover what is the American way of life in these midcentury years. He will 
come to understand what the pressures are which have most to do with making him and you and me and 
the neighbors and the children what we all are, the pressures from which there is no chance of easy escape 
for anyone who believes in the sovereign rightness of the multitude. To understand our culture no special 
shrewdness is required—only honest observation of the indexes”.—Bell, Bernard Iddings, Crowd Culture, 
pp. 23-24. 

A society * * * isa product of the relations between individuals, and these relations of theirs arise from 
the coincidence of their individual fields of action. This coincidence combines the individual fields into a 
common ground, and tnis common ground is what we call a society. * * * If this definition is accepted, 
an important though obvious corollary emerges from it. Society is a ‘‘field of action” but the source of 
1 is the individuals composing it.—Toynbee, Arnold, A Study of History, abridgement of vols. 

-VI, p. 211. 

33 ‘From these sources, rather than from the schools, children derive their estimate of values. They are 
apt to get the idea that to be a real American means to share enthusiastically and uncritically in the sort of 
culture we were looking at in our first chapter. That culture is based largely on (1) an overestimate of the 
value of possessions, comforts and amusements; (2) an aggrandizement of sensory appetite, particularly 
that of sex, out of all ratio to real importance; (3) a notion that the only way to judge the morality of word 
or act is by whether one can get away with it; (4) a conceit that to wisecrack is as effective as to be wise; 
and (5) a conviction that it is clever to get something for nothing, to obtain reward without labor. These 
are not the ethical bases on which America was built nor those on which any nation can long be maintained, 
but they are the impressions hammered home to children by life around them; and there is little the schools 
can do to correct them.”—Bell, Bernard Iddings, Crowd Culture, p. 78. 
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and moral maladjustment of the Nation.“ There are those who say 
that the schools should be better able not only to help redirect the 
delinguent behavior, but to see how to avoid its repetition so that the 
path of children in the schools will have been made safer. 


INNOVATIONS IN THE EDUCATIONAL AREA 


There are those who maintain that it is remarkable that under 
present conditions so many young people proceed successfully in their 
developmental tasks and are able to meet, survive, and overcome 
numerous complications without becoming enmeshed in de ‘linquency. 
In the present complex social structure there are many institutions 
which affect children and youth growing up. These include schools, 
libraries, churches, health departments, playgrounds, clinics, and other 
institutions which serve young people. For these institutions, the 
task of the school is the most far reac ‘hing. Not only is its use com- 
pulsory, but it is free and universal. The school’s obligation to serve 
the needs of young people is far reaching. This need can be met by 
the public schools supplying standard instruction in the basic disci- 
plines, remedial work in these fields for the slow learners and more 
intensive work for students of high ability. The schools in many 
instances can supply vocational training, physic ‘al education for all 
students and the various extracurric ul: ar activities. Many schools are 
offering ‘‘life-adjustment” programs.” 

The movement known as “‘life-adjustment”’ education became far- 
reaching following a resolution drafted by Dr. Charles A. Prosser and 
adopted at an education conference in 1945. The resolution said: 


It is the belief of this conference that, with the aid of 
this report in final form, the vocational school of the com- 





4 Parents of today find it increasingly difficult to do what they know is their duty, because our present 
society has “‘set’’ in a pattern which makes a home in any true sense of the word less and less possible to 
maintain. Realizing this, consciously or subconsciously, many parents listen entranced to the siren voice 
of the total educator. They know that they cannot, if they will, take proper care of the character develop- 
ment of their young ones at home, and they hope against hope that the schools may succeed where they, 
through circumstances largely beyond their control, seem almost sure to fail. Instead of looking for the 
substitute for the home, they would do better to demand such radical changes in our social structure as 
would again make the home possible. There is—be it repeated—no substitute for the home as chief teacher 
of character. But it is bitterly hard to reform a society gone haywire; it is easier to rely on the schools 
It is easy to damn the schools, too, as is quite too commonly done, when we face the inevitable juvenile 
delinquency: ‘‘One-half our crimes are committed by children under 16,” “Our children act like hoodlums, 
destructive, utterly inconsiderate,’ “Premarital sexuality grows among our boys and girls.” It is folly 
for parents or for the general public to expect the schools to overcome basic cultural maladjustments which 
are beyond the homes to overcome. One must out of compassion pity American parents as much as one 
blames them, in terms of which parents have to educate their young, is becoming obsolescent.— Bell, Bernard 
Iddings, Crisis in Education, pp. 84-85. 

One of the most vital lessons they—our"potential adults and citizens—-must learn is that to have more 
freedom they must constantly and intelligently give up some that they have already earned. They have 
to be willing and able to carry satisfactorily personal and social responsibility of a definite, weighty nature 
Therefore, the kind and extent of formal and informal education of all children becomes exceedingly 
important to them and to us.—Dobbs, Harrison Allen, Getting at the Fundamentals of Preventing Crime 
and Juvenile Delinquency, in Federal Probation, vol. 13, No. 2, June 1949, p. 5. 

3% The educational program of a community consists of the total range of influences in the environment to 
which the individuals are exposed. The school is obviously the special agency of the community to guide 
and direct the learning experiences of the children of the community; however, it is almost everywhere 
recognized at the present time that there are many other agencies in every community that affect either 
directly or indirectly the nature of the experiences that condition the growth of the children. Sometimes 
these influences affect growth favorably t in some instances their effects are definitely harmful. The 
home obviously is a major factor in determining the kinds of experience to which children are exposed in 
life outside the school and homes vary widely in their quality. Then there are numerous social influences 
that must be reckoned with: the radio, the motion picture, the press, the church, recreation center, the 
neighborhood contacts, charitable agencies, youth organizations of all kinds.—Barr, A. 8., Burton, W. H., 
and Brueckner, L. J., op. cit., p. 606. 

*% “The modern dees seem under the false impression that children acquire good manners more or less 
by nature, that they are little adults almost from birth. This is simply not true. Each child is born a 
little savage who must be taught how to behave, at first under external coercion by his or her elders, then 
gradually, only gradually, by a growing appeal to reason. Never, in childhood, adolescence or adulthood, 
should one be permitted to behave as an anarch who rides roughshod over other people and expects to get 
away with it. This is what American children quite generally do. The schools frequently allow this im- 
moral and antisocial attitude, sometimes encourage it. This negates a growth into constructive citizen 
ship.’’— Bell, Bernard Iddings, Crowd Culture, p. 63. 

See also: DeYoung, Chris A., Introduction to American Public Education, pp. 472-476. 
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munity will be able better to prepare 20 percent of the youth 
of secondary-school age for entrance upon desirable occupa- 
tions; and that the high school will centinue to prepare 
another 20 percent for entrance to college. We do not be- 
lieve that the remaining 60 percent of our youth of secondary 
school age will receive the “life-adjustment” training they 
need and to which they are entitled as American citizens— 
unless and until the administrators of public education with 
the assistance of the vocational educational leaders formulate 
a similar program for this group.” * 


A number of viewpoints have been expressed on the purpose of the 
school and how it can best serve the purpose for which the school is 
established. The National Education Association has served as the 
principal organization | for teachers and has conducted an extensive 
information program..° 

There are some Bail of opinion and some critics assert that 
much of the present “life-adjustment”’ programs in the schools really 
defeat the purpose of helping the slow learners to acquire the knowl- 
edge that would enable them to deal with mature intellectual problems.” 

Criticism was also directed by some witnesses at the present lax 
disciplinary standards in schools. Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder told the 
subcommittee: 


Slowly but surely, we are reaping our just deserts from 
progressive education—that form of education which con- 
siders aiscipline as outmoded—where a child in a classroom 
is not to be reprimanded for fear that in later life he will be 
the victim of some inferiority complex. Where, if Johnny 
feels like leaving his lesson to cross the room and gaze out of 
the window, the teacher must accept his whim or fancy. 
Cradled in this sort of educational atmosphere, it is difficult 
for me to conceive how a youth in his leisure-time hours is 


U.8. Office of Education, Life Adjustment, Education for Every Youth, Bulletin, 1951, No. 22; p. 16, n. 2 
See also: Bennett, Margaret Elaine, Guidance in Groups: A Resource Book for Teachers, Counselors, 
and Administrators, pp. 41-48. 
* Youth have specific needs they recognize; society makes certain requirements of all youth; together 
these form a pattern of common educational needs, which may be expressed as follows: 
1. All youth need to develop salable skills. 


2. All youth need to maintain and develop good health and physical fitness. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen of a democratic society. 
4. All youth need to understandthe significance of the family for the individual and society. 
5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services intelligently. 

6. All youth need to understand the influence of science on human life. 

7. All youth need an appreciation of literature, art, music and nature. 

&. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget it wisely. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons. 


10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally. 

It is the job of the schools to meet the common and specific individual needs of youth.—National Ass9- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, Planning for American Youth: An Educational Program for Youth 
of Secondary School Age, p. 10. 

3° The school that adopts “‘life adjustment”’ as its goal is in effect throwing up its hands at the problems 
~ of universal education instead of attempting to solve them by conscientious effort. It is betraying its re- 
sponsibility to the slow learner and to the brilliant student alike. It is forgetting that the needs of the 
Nation, not the needs of young people alone, are at stake. The pupils in a schoolroom are children, of 
course, and the school must make its first appeal to the interests they have as children. The purpose of the 
school, however, is not primarily to teach children to solve children’s problems, but to prepare them to solve 
the problems of men and women they are to become.—Bestor, Arthur E., The Restoration of Learning, 
pp. 120-121. 

I believe that the future influence of the teaching profession on American society will be directly pro- 
portionate to - ability to continue to increase its own competence and its own unity. We must have 
more teachers who know the nature of American life and who know how to prepare children to live under- 
standingly and thoughtfully in this complex society.— McGrath, Earl J., address delivered at the Educa- 
tional Conference Observing the Inauguration of Dr. William G. Carr as executive secretary of the National 
Education Association, Washington, October 12, 1952, reported in School Life, vol. 35, No. 3, December 
1952, Pp. 32. 
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going to curb his passions or thwart his inclinations to be 
dishonest.” 
It is the business of modern homes and schools 


writes W. P. Percival 


to instruct young people in self-discipline. Youth must 
be taught that by adequate adjustment to social living the 
individual derives the higher satisfactions and that he who 
does not conform to the laws of social life will reap spiritual, 
social and physical harm. This cannot be learned entirely 
by repressions, threats, and punishments." 


STATISTICS COMPILED ON YEARS OF SCHOOLING COMPLETED BY INMATES 
OF FEDERAL AND STATE CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Some interesting statistics have been obtained from several States 
and the Federal Bureau of Prisons showing the years of school com- 
pleted by inmates of their correctional institutions.” While statistics 
are printed in this report from California, Georgia, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Texas, Washington, 
and the Federal penal institutions, the ‘subcommittee does not con- 
sider that it now has sufficient nationwide statistical information to 
draw definitive interpretations. The systems of the various States 
for tabulating information are not uniform and some States do not 
record statistics on the years of school completed by the inmates in 
their institutions.“ 

The subcommittee suggests that studies might be made in this area 
which would contribute to the knowledge we have concerning delin- 
quency. It is an area in which grants for research would be appro- 
priate to enable the objective inquiry to be done with care and 
precision. 


SOME DISCERN SHORTCOMINGS IN PRESENT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Increasing concern is being expressed by leaders in industry, Gov- 
ernment, and the Armed Forces with American education for future 
scientists.“ This concern was first pointed out by certain scholars in 


4° Schieder, Msgr. Joseph E., in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
United States Senate, 83d Congress, second session, National, Federal, and Youth-Serving Agencies, pt. 3, 
pp. 481-482. 

41 Percival, W. P., op cit., p. 101. 

42 These statistics appear in this report on pp. 100-112. 

43 John G. Yeager, Sector of research and statistics, Pennsylvania Bureau of Correction, points out that 
inadequate statistics exist in this area, and that the studies made in the twenties produced little conclusive 
result. He considers that there are too many variables to be considered. Mr. Yeager writes: *‘A study 
based on the education achievement of delinquents and youthful offenders who are institutionalized will 
give only a biased picture, if the juvenile court system in Pennsylvania can be considered as typical. Gener- 
ally, in this Commonwealth, only the most retarded and most difficult adjusted youth is institutionalized 
To really make your study significant, your research staff would be far ahead of the game if they would take 
samples of juvenile courts and analyze the total caseloads of youthful offenders for this variable.’’— Yeager, 
John G., letter to Senator Estes Kefauver, dated February 29, 1956. 

44 The yawning gap that exists today between those who are actually using intellectual] training—in the 
sciences and professions, in business and public life—and those who are supposed to be laying its founda- 
tions in the public schools is, in my judgment, the fundamental cause of the unsatisfactory state of American 
public education today.—Bestor, Arthur E., The Restoration of Learning, p. 222. 

The future of modern nations rests largely upon their educational equipment for engineering and scientific 
training and the extent to which it is used. In short, it depends upon the number of educational institutions, 
their teaching staffs, their student enrollment, and their financial support.—U. 8. Congress. Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. Engineering and Scientific Manpower in the United States, Western Europe, 
and Soviet Russia, 84th Cong., 2d sess., p. 78. 
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American higher education.“ This concern has been focused on the 
assertion that Russia is speedily passing the United States in the field 
of scientific and engineering education.* 

William Benton, former Senator from Connecticut, writes in the 
Britannica Yearbook that— 


the Soviets are now challenging us frontally at what have 
historically been two of our strongest points, technology and 
mass education. The present rate of Russian educational 
advance is faster than our own, just as their growth rate in 
industrial production surpasses ours. The gap in total per- 
formance is closing. It is closing rapidly. * * * Jn less 
than 30 years the Soviets have created the primary school 
system rivaling our own in universality, with nearly 100 per- 
cent enrollment. Their secondary-school system is mush- 
rooming amazingly; by 1960 every Russian youngster is to be 
given an education at least comparable to a better high- 
school diploma.” 


Senator Benton also points out that enrollments in the Soviet Union 
for students above secondary level are higher than ours, both in num- 
ber and in percentage. 

Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
has expressed alarm at the United States falling behind in the training 
of scientists. He asserted that— 


we are turning out less than one-half the number of scientists 
and engineers we require—an alarming statistic by itself. 


He asserted that the deficiency begins in the high schools where the 
training has long been inadequate and standards of science teaching 
have been dropping rapidly. He pointed out that more than half of all 
American high schools fail to teach physics or chemistry. Recent 
statistics compiled by the United States Office of Education show 
that 23 percent of the high schools offer neither chemistry nor physics. 

Recent statistics show only 5.4 percent of the students in the last 
4 years of American high schools are studying elementary physics, 
7.6 percent chemistry, 27 percent algebra, and 13 percent geometry. 
Prof. Arthur E. Bestor and others have warned that our high schools 
are progressively abandoning the effort to train American young 


45 “To devise a balanced and adequate curriculum for any system of schools is preeminently a work in 
which the wisdom of many men must be enlisted. It presupposes a clear recognition of the role which each 
of the various intellectual skills must play in preserving the intellectual, the civic, and the practical life of 
the Nation. It calls for an insight into the ways of thinking in more fields than a single individual can hope 
to encompass. It is, in short, a task which belongs to the learned world as a whole, not to any particular 
segment of it.’"—Bestor, Arthur E., Educational Wastelands, pp. 40-41. 

46 Our reaction to the international threat of communism is thoughtful, carefully planned, and, we hope, 
realistic. Adequate defense measures include large-scale training of personnel in a variety of specialized 
skills. It involves providing that personnel with the tools and weapons necessary to the efficient discharge 
of their functions. It involves the investment of substantial funds and efforts in intelligence work and re- 
search so we may learn all we can about the motives and intentions of the enemy and so that our means of 
defense may be eaqeoved and kept abreast of knowledge.—Hennings, Thomas C., Jr., U. S. Senator, Should 
We “Get Tough” With Juvenile Delinquents? Genera] Federation Clubwoman, vol. 35, No. 4, April 1955, 
p. 16. 

4? Quoted in Washington Post and Times Herald, February 28, 1956. 

Authoritative sources indicate that in 1954 Russia had more than 540,000 engineers and about 190,000 
agricultural specialists. In addition, approximately 160,000 scientists were included among the teaching 
staffs of higher educational establishments and research institutions ——DeWitt, Nicholas, Soviet Profes- 
sional Manpower: Its Education, Training, and Supply, p. 254. 

Unless we quickly take new measures to increase our facilities for scientific education, Soviet scientific 
manpower in key areas may well outnumber ours in the next decade.—Dulles, Allen W., address at annual 
commencement, Columbia University, June 1, 1955. Reported in the New York Times, June 5, 1955, 
p. E-11. 
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people in those basic intellectual disciplines that are essential to 
higher learning in any field.* 


SCHOOL DROPOUTS ARE A MAJOR PROBLEM 


The problem of school dropouts is often related to that of delin- 
quency. Many case histories of delinquents show evidence of 
maladjustment prior to the offense for which the youth is summoned 
to appear.” ‘Truancy frequently follows failure of a youth to achieve 
academic proficiency or to gain recognition and acceptance from fel- 
low students. Many young people, as a result of such maladjust- 
ment, become discouraged and drop out of school. Furthermore, 
this problem may well increase in intensity as secondary-school enroll- 
ments increase and as the responsibility for housing and serving this 
increased enrollment becomes more burdensome. 

Our schools have succeeded in reducing school ‘‘dropouts” by only 
3 percent in the past 5 years and by only 7 percent in the past 10 
years. There are now over 1 million young people who have dropped 
out before finishing high school. Of this out-of-school group, one-half 
of the 16- and 17-year-olds and two-thirds of the 14- and 15-year-olds 
are not employed for various reasons.” Many of these are drifting, 
discouraged, just waiting for “something to happen,” or for their call 
under selective service. The result is that many become demoralized 
and their pattern of behavior is possibly affected. 

At present a total of 7% million pupils are enrolled in America’s 
high schools, but the wave of children coming up through the lower 
grades, as a result of the increase in birthrate, is just beginning to 
reach the secondary schools. It is estimated that by 1960, the total 
high-school enrollment will reach 9% million, and by 1965 it will reach 
12 million. If projected on present percentages, there would be 
1,600,000 boys and girls in the 14- to 17-year-old group out of school 
and there would be over one-half million of them unemployed. This 
would amount to a 60-percent increase in 10 years. 

Studies indicate that young people of school age who are beyond 
the age required for school attendance and who drop out, constitute 
a group particularly at a disadvantage at present in finding employ- 
ment.*' Inquiry has also shown that at least a portion of that group— 
jobless, idle, and without funds—becomes particularly vulnerable to 
delinquency. A number of reasons may be given for the large number 

48 The following categories could apply in a general way to the work of an entire public-school system: 
(1) standard instruction in the basic disciplines (English, mathematics, history, science, foreign languages, 
etc.); (2) specialized work in these fields for students of high ability; (3) remedial work in these fields for slow 
learners; (4) physical education for all students; (5) vocational training; (6) extracurricular activities; 
(7) scholarships for impecunious students of high intellectual ability; (8) “‘life-adjustment’’ and similar 
programs inspired by ‘‘custodial’’ concepts of public-school responsibility; and (9) interscholastic, competi- 
tive athletic programs.—Bestor, Arthur E., The Restoration of Learning, p. 367. 

won of the specialized courses such as astronomy, meteorology, and geology, previously included in 
high-school] curricula, have now practically disappeared, and phys ics is on a downward trend.—U. 8. Con- 
gress Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Engineering and Scientific Manpower in the United States, 
Western Europe, and Soviet Russia. Joint Committee print, 84th Cong., 2d sess., p. 31. 

See also: Whitehead, Alfred North, op. cit., pp. 116-135. 

4* See Clinard, Marshall B., Secondary Community Influences and Juvenile Delinquency, Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 261, January 1949, pp. 44-45. 

® Youth Employment and Juvenile Delinquency, report of the Committee on the Judiciary, United 
States Senate, made by its Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 84th Cong., Ist sess., p. 7. 

A satisfying vocation is necessary for social adjustment and physical and mental well-being. The major- 
ity of delinquents, when they enter a correctional institution, are undereducated and have no occupational 
training. In most institutions today, vocational training is an important feature of the program.— Banay, 
Ralph 8., Youth in Despair, p. 178. 


5! See testimony of J. Dan Hull in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, U. 8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., Youth Employment, pp. 224-235. 
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of students who leave school before completing the secondary or high 
school level. They include: Family difficulties, teacher-pupil friction, 
lack of interest and inability, to keep up with studies, ill health, 
marriage, parental influence, a desire for adventure, and sometimes, 
simply a desire for money to keep up with their economically more 
fortunate classmates. 

Children in the category referred to as school “dropouts,” therefore, 
are often potential delinquents. Too often they have received little 
in the way of special services of which they are in need. Statistics 
show there is a much higher percentage of delinquents among those 
who drop out of school as compared with those who remain enrolled 
in school. 


NEED SHOWN FOR INCREASED EXPENDITURES 


Comprehensive statistics on the current expense and capital 
outlay for public education in the years 1900, 1920, and 1954 show 
that the total in 1900 was $214,965,000; compared with $1,036,152,000 
in 1920; and $8,614,507,000 in 1954." Breaking down those totals, 
it is seen that in 1900 current expenses for education amounted to 
$179,514,000, whereas by 1920 current expenses amounted to $882,- 
609,000, and by 1954 $6,540,333,000. Based on average daily attend- 
ance, the cost per pupil in 1900 was $16.88 per year. In 1920, the 
cost was $54.65 per pupil, and in 1954 the cost was $250.62 per pupil. 

The capital outlay in 1900 was $35,451,000. In 1920, the capital 
outlay was $153,543,000. In 1954, the capital outlay was $2,101,- 
174,000. Based on average daily attendance, the capital outlay per 
pupil in 1900 was $3.33. In 1920, the capital outlay we pupil was 
$9.51, and by 1954 the capital outlay per pupil was $80.52 

Walter Lippman in a speech before the National Citizens’ Com- 
mission for Public Schools, on March 19, 1954, observed: 


Can it be denied that the educational effort is inadequate? 
I think it cannot be denied. I do not mean that we are doing 
a little too little. I mean that we are doing much too little. 
We are entering upon an era which will test to the utmost the 
capacity of our “democ racy to cope with the gravest problems 
of modern times—and on a scale never yet ‘attempted i in all 
the history of the world. We are entering upon this difficult 
and dangerous period with what I believe we must call a 


52 See U.S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1948-50, ch. 1, Statis- 
tical Summary, pp. 16-17 

Compare, Committee for the White House Conference on Education, A Report to the President, April 
6, 1956, pp. 80-92. 

53 The newer philosophy believes that the State under the doctrine of parens patriae owes to each child 
an upbringing which will fit him best to meet his adult obligations to society and that delinquent conduct 
is cause for the State to intervene on the child’s behalf to make sure that he receives Se. guidance, 
discipline, and nurture.—Kvaraceus, William C., Juvenile Delinquency and the School, 

In recent years, the Federal Government has assisted in school construction, through Wea ‘and PWA 
assistance during ‘the depression, and in areas of intense defense activity during war and national emergency 
years. The Federal Government has spent many billions of dollars since World War II for the education 
of its veterans. It now has thousands of research contracts with colleges and universities throughout the 
country. The entire concept of public education, that is, free schools to be maintained at public expense, 
is founded on the belief that the cost should be allocated according to ability to pay. (The man without 
any children may, and often does, pay more than the man with 10 children—because all benefit from public 
education.)—Symington, Stuart, U. 8. Senator, address before the Dunklin County Teachers’ Association, 
Kennett, Mo., March 14, 1955. Exseniee of remarks, Congressional Record, vol. 101, No. 51, March 22, 
1955, pp. A1963-A 1964. 
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growing deficit in the quantity and the quality of American 
education.” 
Mr. Lippmann says he believes there is 


compelling proof that we are operating at an educational 
deficit. It is to be found in many of the controversies within 
the educational system.” I am not myself, of course, a pro- 
fessional educator, but I do some reading about education, 
and I have been especially interested in the problem of pro- 
viding education for the men and women who must perform 
the highest functions in our society—the elucidation and the 
articulation of its ideals, the advancement of knowledge, the 
making of high policy in government, and leadership of the 
people. 
He poses the question: 


How are we discussing this problem? Are we, as we ought 
to be doing, studying what are the subjects and what are the 
disciplines which are needed for the education of the gifted 
children for the leadership of the Nation? That is not the 
main thing we are discussing. We are discussing whether 
we can afford to educate our leaders when we have so far to 
go before we have done what we should do to provide equal 
opportunities for all people. 

Most of the argument—indeed the whole issue—of whether 
to address the effort in education to the average of ability or 
to the higher capacities—derives from the assumption 


Mr. Lippmann believes— 


that we have to make that choice. But do we have to choose? 
Why are we not planning to educate everybody as much 
as everybody can be educated, some much more and some 
less than others? 


54 T should like to increase the number and scope of better public schools. I should greatly prefer that 
the public schools provide for more children the quality of education provided by the private schools 
* * * Of course, some public schools are much better than others, but parents do not have a choice among 
public-school systems. A private school is the only alternative to the public school of the community wher« 
a family happens to live. Many parents who now scrimp reluctantly to pay private-sehoo) bills would 
much prefer a good public school, if one were available.—Lynd, Albert, Quackery in the Public Schools, p. 6 

We are now surrounded by the consequences of our own energy and belief. American society and its 
educational system have been built on the idea of education for all, and now at last, after s) many years of 
struggle, we are approaching the point at which our social and educational ideal may in fact become true. 
We are in the midst of a revolutionary shift in American society, a shift so profound in its implications that 
we have not yet become aware of its meaning.—Taylor, Harold, Toward a New Cultural Era? Newsweek, 
vol. 46, No. 23, December 5, 1955, p. 58. 

55 One basic reason for this shortage (of teachers), of course, is the low salaries paid to teachers. No one 
with the welfare of the Nation at heart can fail to support every move to bring the scale of remuneration 
into some remotely reasonable accord with the professional position that teachers are supposed to occupy 
in the community. This will involve increased financial support for the schools, but it will require much 
more money. It will require a thoroughgoing reappraisal of educational budgets as a whole. The purpose 
of the schools must be clarified, so that the money which has been diverted into frivolous projects can be 
applied once again to the adequate financing of sound, fundamental instruction. The disparity between 
the salaries of teachers and administrators must also be looked into, for that disparity is far greater than 
prevails in higher education and is far greater than is compatible with the welfare of the teaching profession 
Finally, the irrational veneration for bricks and mortar—which has plagued American education at every 
level—must be resolutely opposed wherever it takes the form of building magnificant school buildings at 
the expense, in effect, of teachers’ salaries.— Bestor, Arthur E., The Restoration of Learning, pp. 201-202 

% Although it is generally held that a child’s intelligence level, commonly expressed in terms of his IQ, 
indicates a ceiling of abilities to educability, the point is generally made that the possibilities under this 
ceiling are seldom fully reslized. Hence for most children, who are not mentally inferior, there is little 
justific. tion for not maintaining an attitude of optimism relative to their educability.— Monroe, Walter 8., 
Teacher-Learning Theory and Teacher Education, 1890-1950, p. 51. 
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This alleged choice— 


he concludes— 


is forced upon us only because our whole educational effort 
is too small. If we were not operating at a deficit level, 
our working ideal would be the fullest opportunity for all— 
each child according to his capacity. It is the deficit in our 
educational effort which compels us to deny to the children 
fitted for the leadership of the Nation the opportunity to 
become educated for that task.* 


The report to the President of the White House Conference on Ed- 
ucation sets forth clearly that the plight of the public-school system 
has reached the state of a national emergency.” Approximately 
205,000 new teachers are needed this year in public, elementary, and 
high schools. An additional 125,000 will be needed annually, as 
replacements and to meet the demand resulting from our expansion 
in population. There is a need for more than 198,000 additional 
classrooms at this time. It is estimated that by 1960, there will be 
a need for 375,000 new classrooms. 

The number of teachers that are needed far exceeds the estimated 
number expected to enter teaching next year and the following years. 
The present rate of school construction is adding only about 60,000 
classrooms a year, which is wholly inadequate to meet the accumulated 
backlog of shortages. 

Carefully studying the problem, it appears necessary that public- 
school ee within the next 10 years be doubled. It is found 
that teachers’ salaries should be approximately doubled, if the schools 
are to attract and hold good teachers in adequate numbers, in vie_ of 
salaries being paid by other segments of the Nation’s economy. 

The principle of Federal contribution to school construction now has 
wide support.” Opinion polls © and news reporting leads to a reason- 
able supposition that an overwhelming majority of citizens are now 
favoring Federal aid and they want it as soon as possible. Some have 
expressed concern with a view to the possible threat of future Federal 

Lippmann, Walter, excerpt from speech before the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, San Francisco, Calif., March 19, 1954. Printed in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 84th Cong., Ist session, 
Education, pp. 186-190. 

38 Committee for the White House Conference on Education, A Report to the President, April 6, 1956. 

8 For a different view, as expressed by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, former Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, who said, ‘‘In commenting on legislation before this committee last year, I stated my view that 
Federal grants could deter rather than stimulate construction because States and localities might postpone 
their own building ea in hearings before the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U. 8S. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., p. 21. See also, “Secretary Hobby Restates Her Views on School Con- 
struction Aid,’’ National Education Association, Legislation and Federal Relations Division, Newsletter, 
Washington, Nov. 10, 1954, 

®© All major groups of the population, and the rank-and-file of both the Republican and Democratic 
Parties approve of Government financial help for the building of new public schools, in the latest Institute 


survey.—Gallup, George, “Public Backs U. 8. Aid to Schools,”” Washington Post and Times Herald, Jan 
22, 1956. 
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control of education at the local level. Leaders in the field of jpub slic 
education generally discount such a possibility in this country.* 

The subcommittee concurs with widely expressed views that 
substantial Federal aid to the public schools represents a pressing 
and imperative need. The dimensions of the present problem are 
of such magnitude that only through Federal aid and assistance will 
the States and local communities be enabled to cope with it.” Failure 
to provide early and sufficient Federal aid will result in inestimable 
damage to the educational processes essential to the maintenance of 
a healthy democracy. “If a nation ere to be ignorant and free,”’ 


wrote Thomas Jefferson, “it expects what never was and never will 
be.” ® 





61 On the other hand * * * the Federal Government has made grants to the States for genera! and specific 
educational purposes, and the evidence from these experiences indicates that Federal money can flow into 
the States and local communities without carrying with it Federal domination of local educational policies 
and practices. As a student of American educational history, and as the former educational officer of the 
United States Government, who over a period of years was responsible for the distribution of severa) hun- 
dred million dollars to the States in support of education, I see no reason to believe that further Federal 
aid will inaugurate Federal control. Every piece of educational legislation Introduced into the Congress 
in recent years, and in | year there were more than 500 such acts, has included an express prohibition against 
Federal interference in local educational policy and practice. Moreover, one of the most reliable protec- 
tions against the encroachment of the Federal Government is the very attitude of the members of the pro- 
fession itself. Educators differ widely in their views on nearly every aspect of our educational system, 
but on the matter of State and local control of education, they stand as one man. All the evidence seems 
to me to indicate that though the argument about Federal control may not be irrelevant, it is certainly 
immateria] and inconsequential. For informed persons to continue to raise this issue is to confuse the dis- 
cussion of a very pressing social problem, mislead our people, and deprive many of our children of their 
educational birthright.—McGrath, Earl J., address at Dartmouth College on November 14, 1955, printed 
in the Congressional Record on January 12, 1956. 

2 “Financing is done and control] exerted, be it repeated, less and less by local communities. They 
have not the money. They have little to tax for schoo] purposes except real and personal property. Such 
taxes are not sufficient. ‘The larger part of modern taxable wealth does not consist of real property. Much 
of our possessions, too, is corporately held, and the greater part of industry and business is anything but 
local. More and more the schools cry out for money from the Federal Treasury, for Washington alone 
has opportunity to raise the necessary money by levies on aggregations of capital, on enterprises widely 
owned and widely operating. Whether we like it or not, in the future more and more of the bill for edu- 
cation is going to have to be paid by Washington. "Bell, Bernard Iddings, Crowd Culture, p. 56. 

* Thomas Jefferson on Democracy, edited by 8. K. Padover, p. 89. 








Il. Some Views on EpvucaTION AND THE PROBLEM OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(By Harold L. Clapp, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa) 


(A paper prepared for the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency) 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


Juvenile delinquency is, of course, a complex problem with 
many contributing causes. In this paper, only the educa- 
tional causes are in question, and no attempt is made to 
weigh these causes in relation to any others. 

The premises of this paper are that the public schools in a 
democracy ought to help young people to recognize the rela- 
tion between actions and consequences; to develop a sense of 
social responsibility, of human dignity, and thus of respect 
for others; to think clearly; to achieve substantial and valid 
ethical convictions and some stamina for standing by them; 
in short, schools should stand as a positive force against the 
occurrence of delinquency. 

The body of the paper contends that modern American 
educational theory and practice fail us—to varying but 
serious degrees—at all of these points. 

The conclusion is that in coping effectively with the prob- 
lem of delinquency, provision must be made for effecting 
essential changes in our educational pattern. 

Although it is common and proper to approach the problem of 
juvenile delinquency by calling on the technical knowledge of the 
sociologist and the psychologist, this paper represents the views of 
one who is no such technician. He is simply a teacher and parent 
who has observed the educational scene for some 30 years. Along 
the way, he has reached certain disquieting convictions concerning the 
relation between education and civic behavior in modern America. 

Schools reflect the society that supports them. When they repre- 
sent what is best in that society, humanity moves forward; when 
they reflect the average or less, they perpetuate mediocrity, or worse. 
This is to say that the schools help to shape a culture as well as mirror 
it. To be sure, in a democracy they must not indulge in ‘‘* * * any 
‘social indoctrination’ through teaching,” “ but for better or for 
worse they affect the character as well as the thinking of citizens. 

In fact, the schools of each moment are forming the society of two 
generations. The parents of today’s young people—often accused of 
conducting themselves and their homes in so undisciplined a fashion 





Garrett, John, in The Public Schools in Crisis, p. 136. A book of critical essay on modern education 
edited by Mortimer Smith, and representing perhaps the most convenient reference of its kind. Other 
works that will be found useful are (among many) those of Arthur Bestor, other books by Mortimer Smith, 
the Colliers Magazine articles of 1954 by Howard Whitman, and an article by David Riesman, “Thoughts 
on Teachers and Schools,”” The Anchor Review, Garden City: Doubleday & Co., 1955, p. 57. 
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as to foster juvenile delinquency “—were “conditioned”’ by the schools 
of yesterday. In the same way, the social responsibility and moral 
fiber of tomorrow’s children will be strengthened or weakened not only 
by their experience in the classrooms of tomorrow, but by the exper- 
ience of their parents in the classrooms of today. And what has been 
happening in these classrooms is far from reassuring.” 

t is generally agreed that the strongest single influence exerted on 
modern American education has been the “pragmatic” philosophy of 
John Dewey—and it has been cogently argued that the essential tenets 
of pragmatism have contributed ‘heavily and direc tly to the deteriora- 
tion of morality. This position is worth careful consideration, but for 
the moment we need not even enter that philosophical debate. Before 
his death, Dr. Dewey himself had become distressed by what had 
happened, in his name, to public education.” Right or wrong, he was 
a serious philosopher, but the application of his “ideas to the school- 
room has b een in the main frivolous and irresponsible. Progressiv »ly 
simplified and caricatured by disciples more zealous than judicious, 
the Dewey position has been used to justify the most aboard and cor- 
rosive of classroom practices. 

For example, in a philosophical context, Dr. Dewey pointed out that 
it is ultimately “* * * the child, * * * and not the subject matter, 
which determines both the quality and the quantity of learning.”’ 
Fuzzy-minded followers were soon warping this truism to make it 
mean that the child must be allowed to decide directly and con- 
sciously what is to be done in school, and for what purpose. Thus 
was born a new and topsy-turvy educational era in which, ultimately, 
we find the classes where pupils vote on the words they will learn to 
spell and the grades they wish to receive. The most fantastic ex- 
tremes may be less commonplace than a few years ago, but the basic 
assumption of the child as king—wielding authority without responsi- 
bility or competence—is still widely accepted in the public schools 

It has been our national misfortune that this pseuc ophilosophical 
justification for the watering down of education was conveniently at 
hand just at the moment that a greatly increased school population 
(after World War I, and during the depression) forced a modification 
of our traditional public-school program. There was never any sys- 
tematic, thoughtful search for a new pattern that might maintain 
standards and challenge the gifted pupils while providing for the needs 
and capacities of the less gifted or differently gifted. Instead, desper- 
ate or unthinking educators seized on the misconstruction of John 
Dewey’s thesis. The child was to determine the program, and if great 
numbers of mediocre pupils now expected to stay in school for long 
periods of time, then educators would take their cue from the interests 
and abilities of the average or below-average. In a nutshell, the guid- 
ing principles of modern American education seem to be: (a) The 
child knows best; (6) the difficult must be made easy. 

Thus was fostered the now widely accepted caricature of democratic 
education: the assumption that, regardless of talent or application, 
each pupil has a right to the same education and the same diploma 





65 E. g., Thompson, Dorothy, The Public Schools in Crisis, p. 82. 

6 A caveat isin order. This paper must not be taken as a wholesale indictment of schools and teachers. 
Many of these, it would go without saying, are doing a superlative job; the brighter side of the picture is 
real, but not relevant here, since the task at hand is to find, if they exist, those aspects of our educational 
pattern that are encouraging or condoning delinquency. 

8? In news article carried by the United Press on Oct. 20, 1951. 
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as every other pupil. Many school systems openly acknowledge that 
their high-school diploma is not to be taken as evidence of achieve- 
ment, but merely as a certificate of the completion of an educational 
“experience.” The diploma, in other words, signifies only that 
(perhaps through inertia, or under pressure) the child has sat in a 
certain building for a specified number of days. 

To bring this about, several things had to be done. The curriculum 
had to be diluted at every level; the concept of the seriousness of 
education had to be jettisoned. Implicit here is the weakenin 
of every character-building influence that a school might exert, an 
perhaps it is time to think of the lessons that a potential citizen—or 
potential delinquent—has a logical right to draw from his school 
experience. 

First of all, he has every right to suppose that you can get something 
for nothing in this world. Johnny works bard and shows some 
respect for others and receives his reward. Tommy loafs through 
school and disrupts every class he attends, interfering with the 
education of others as well as his own—and receives the same reward. 

Secondly, it is quite logical for the child to assume that he is above 
the law, or a law unto himself, since from kindergarten on he has 
been the undisputed center of attention and his own court of apppeals. 
And schooling, he has heard over and over, is preparation for life. 

Next, it must be abundantly clear to the public-school pupil that 
society smiles on the fellow who can “get by.” Mediocrity—intel- 
lectual, social, moral—is obviously good enough for school authorities, 
which is to say for society. If schools condone the sleazy, the slip- 
shod, and the selfish, instead of holding children to any sharp lines or 
forcing them to exert themselves, why should a young person suppose 
that in the outside world anyone will expect him not to cut corners? 
What is wrong with “being a sharp operator” or “making a fast buck’’? 
Youngsters are accustomed to “getting away with murder,” figura- 
tively, in school; in the extreme tragedies of delinquency, it is clear 
that some of them conclude that they can get away with it literally. 

And if the schools do not see fit to discipline the minds or order the 
lives of children, how can young people be expected to think clearly 
on social and moral questions? Woot, has worked hard for cen- 
turies to classify its thinking and organize its approach to the universe. 
Modern educational theorists have been working just as hard to re- 
capture chaos. Under their direction, in an age when scientific clarity 
and precision are essential, biology, chemistry, and physics have been 
largely replaced in the public-school curriculum by some vague course 
in “‘general science.”” Even “general language’’ courses have been 

roclaimed. And in many schools, the program called “common 
earnings” or “the core curriculum” (or, by its critics, “the grabbag 
curriculum’’), has poured disparate materials from the separate dis- 
ciplines—history, arithmetic, and whatnot—into one blurred, amor- 
phous “course.’”’ Everywhere the emphasis is on “correlation’’ and 
“integration,” among children who have not yet mastered any sub- 
stantial number of simple, firm, manageable facts to correlate and 
integrate. Small wonder that young people often seem confused in 
their thoughts and reactions. 

The irony of modern school “‘standards” and discipline has been well 
presented by the sociologist David Riesman.® It is clear to him that— 


68 Riesman, David, Thoughts on Teachers and Schools, The Anchor Review, No. 1, 1955, p. 57. An 
article by a reputable sociologist, of great significance for the subject at hand. 
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It would help * * * if afew principals and superintendents 
supported their teachers against any pressures for lowering 
of standards and insisted on high competence in subject 
matter in as many appointees as possible. * * * Paradoxi- 
cally, it is in a nonacademic area that this is already standard 
practice. I refer to the sports coach who is ordinarily 
expected to get his pupils to do their best. * * * 


To the ranks of the sports coaches we might add the drama coaches 
and band leaders, for they too in some cases dare expect their pupils 
to perform well. Thus is the school turned inside out and made a 
mockery, for this means that in a general way we can expect our 
children to learn the meaning of discipline only in those activities 
that are essentially the subsidiary enterprises of elementary and 
secondary education. They may have to struggle to keep their post 
as right tackle or bass drummer, but they may still expect to be eased 
through school and into college without ever bothering to learn the 
alphabet or the multiplication tables. And let no reader take this 
as a mere figure of speech. 

When all is fluid and without pattern in the schoolroom, the child 
is adrift. As Dorothy Thompson points out,” children are weak and 
gravitate toward strength. it is the moral responsibility of teachers 
not to abuse these qualities, but this is not to say that teachers should 
not capitalize on them, turning them to the very great advantage of 
society in the process of datttlae useful citizens. Unfortunately, 
it is precisely at this point that the modern educator abdicates, for 
at all costs the schools must be “child centered”—and in the long run 
this means that the wisdom of the mature must be largely subordinated 
to the whim of the immature. 

This occurs in many different ways at different levels. It occurs 
for instance in all the artfully contrived situations in which pupils are 
given an essentially phony notion of “equality’’ with the teacher.” 
Every time an elementary teacher says “Well, children, what do we 
want to do this morning?” the child’s “I want” is given subtle pre- 
cedence over society’s ‘You ought.”’ Other teachers contribute by 
encouraging pupils to “express themselves” without regard for precise 
and formal matters of grammar, the standard being set by the vulgar 
language already familiar to the child rather than by the discriminating 
usage of fine writers.” 

In the cafeteria-style curriculum of the high school, the pupil 
may pick his fare pretty much according to his undisciplined tastes, 
without interference from any pedagogical dietician.” His for the 
asking is the pap of the generalized courses already referred to, or any 
of the other soft-boiled courses (from “boy-girl relations’’ or ‘modern 

*® Thompson, Dorothy, op. cit., p. 83. 

% Tt should go without saying that this is no plea for the return of the birch rod and the hickory stick 
But consider the logical position of the modern educator. If this ‘‘democratic’’ classroom procedure Is 
genuine, i. e., if, in the context of the school, teacher and pupils are real equals, there is no readily apparent 
justification for the training and hiring of teachers. If, on the other hand, these let’s-all-vote-on-what-we-do- 
next situations are phony, education is reduced to a process of playing little tricks on children—with no 
assurance they will ever vote for the right things. 

71 See, e. g., the lowa Department of Public Instruction’s handbook for English, grades [X-X, as quoted 


. the appended article by this author: The Prose That Depresses, Journal of Higher Education, November 
1955 


7 Unless, of course, he chooses to > the entrance requirements of an old-fashioned college of liberal 
arts, as set by moss-backed professors. No such stricture is in order if he is to attend a State university, most 
of which, by law, must accept any combination of subjects he has concocted, however inept. 
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youth problems” to fly casting) that are today’s “‘specials’’—and as 
such are within easier reach than the solid fare of, for example, 
mathematics. 

Such, in practical application, are those two principles that deny 
the whole history of education: (a) the child knows best, and (6) every- 
thing must be made easy. We have often been amused by the logical 
absurdity of these notions; witness the classic cartoon in which the 
little girl is saying: ‘‘But, Miss Pedagreen, today I don’t want to do 
what I want todo. Today I want to learn to read.” It seems some- 
how far less amusing when the youngster whose whim has been the 
law of the school finds himself in serious trouble with the law and 
can only say: “I done it because I felt like it’’ or “I don’t know why 
I done it.” 

Special consideration should be given to the current fad within this 
generally aimless concept of education. Down through the ages, 
children have been sent to school to learn. Today they are sent to 
be “adjusted’’. The current slogans of the schoolmen are “life adjust- 
ment” and “adapting to the peer-group’’. As the school is “child- 
centered’’, the child in turn is to be “‘group-centered’’. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that so low an aim should come to seem 
worthy in an age that knows so many forces working for conformism: 
the mass media of communication, industrial standardization, and the 
like. For some observers, however, the trend toward conformity 
constitutes the strongest reason why schools should lay stress on the 
role of the individual in the modern world, instead of encouraging the 
individual to lose his identify in the group. 

At first glance, this effort to adapt the child to the group may appear 
to be a proper corrective for that deference to childish whim to which 
we have just been taking exception. Careful distinctions are in order. 
Social responsibility involves sensitivity to the fine relationship be- 
tween (a) individual rights and duties and (}) the rights and duties of 
others. This is a two-way proposition. The glorification of the 
“peer-group”’, on the other hand, assumes that the group is right, 
and that the individual’s job is to adjust to it. This concept argues 
for the sheep-like acceptance of public opinion and social pressure, 
instead of setting out to develop in the individual personal resources 
that he can fall back on in opposition to expediency. 

There are times when ‘‘adjustment” to the group is unequivocally 
wrong. Unwillingness to “go along’’ is often a sign of moral courage, 
but it is hard to understand how this quality can emerge from a 
system that has praise only for the “socially adjusted.” It is not 
the “group-centered” child who will stand up against the gang’s 
epithet “chicken,” nor against the propaganda of any demagogue— 
moral, political, or social. 

Consequently we have reason to fear that our schools are doing 
very little to assure us of independent thinkers and doers who can 
be counted on to stand on their own feet and keep their own heads 
in crucial moments. Obviously (and desperately) we shall continue 
to need such men and women—not only as leaders, but in the whole 
body of the citizenry. The only alternative to this is foreign to our 
tradition and totally inacceptable; a social pattern in which unthink- 
ing masses are herded about by the few. Here is the ultimate para- 
dox: our schools, in the name of democracy, set standards at (or 
below) the level of the “common man.”’ Next they decide that what 
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he needs most is “adjustment’’ rather than individual integrity 
and the resultant implications for unthinking conformism and mass 
action or inaction put the very concept of democracy in jeopardy 

So far we have been largely concerned with social responsibility, 
with standards and values, and with the dignity or integrity of the 
individual. When firmly established, these are among the natural 
bulwarks against delinquency; when weakened as they appear to be 
by many aspects of modern education, they can no longer be counted 
on to keep our young people out of trouble. Now we shall proceed 
to study the element. of respect for others and for society, from a 
quite different angle. At this point we must scrutinize the teaching 
profession—and it is at this point that this paper is most likely to be 
misinterpreted. 

It is hard to imagine any educated person who has not encountered 
a number of inspired and inspiring American teachers. Their number 
is great, and we are deeply indebted to them. The cold fact remains 
that we have doné almost ever ything imaginable to keep their number 
at a minimum. We have created, or at least tolerated, social factors, 
economic factors, and, especially, legally sanctioned professional 
factois, that repel the very ones who would make the best teachers, 
and attract only the inferior. Where a good teacher exists, it is 
because circumstances beyond his control bave trapped him in the 
profession, or because he wanted so very much to teach that he was 
willing to accept and surmount the worst obstacles we could put 
in his way. 

The social and economic factors in question are so well known as to 
require no elaboration. Everybody realizes that teachers are under- 
paid; almost everybody knows in a vague way that American teachers 
stand lower on the social scale than do the teachers of other nations. 
These are commonplaces about which, like the weather, much is said 
but little is done. 

What is much less commonly recognized, and what militates 
against a superior teaching profession, just as seriously, is the nature 
of the teacher-training programs that have become entrenched behind 
the certification laws of all of the States.* This problem has its 
focus in the relationship between technical qualifications for teaching 
(how to teach), and scholarly qualifications (the subject to be taught 
Obviously, both have their importance, but since it is the technicians 
of pedagogy who have written our certification laws, it is easy to see 
why the “How” of teaching has been given legal priority over the 
‘What’ of teaching. The sine qua non of a teaching license in all 
States is the study of numerous courses in pedagogy now called 
“Education’’, with a large E. 

These courses in the techniques of teaching are neither demanding 
nor interesting nor characterized by solid substance. Mediocre 
students find them confortable havens; superior students find them 
offensive and largely a waste of precious college hours. Consequently, 
the incompetent candidates (for, let us say, certificates to teach 
English) find it expedient to aan ‘educ ation courses even beyond the 
requirement, in lieu of improving their knowledge of English. And 
then when they are full-fledged teachers they are encouraged to take 

78 For brevity, some of the following contentions are presented without supporting expk: snation or ev idence. 


For a fuller treatment of the flaws in the teacher-training programs, see Clapp, Harold L., ‘‘The Stranglehold 
on Education,’’ in American Association of University Professors Bulletin, vol. 35 _No. 2, summer 1949. 
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still more of these diluted “education” courses in summer school, 
often as the sole means of qualifying for raises in salary. Meanwhile, 
in many States, it is perfectly legal to hire an English ‘“‘teacher” who 
has studied no English beyond what is required in college for the 
general background of a non-English major.“ Moreover, no quali- 
tative standards exist. A bare passing grade in English is acceptable 
to certification authorities. 

It is far from surprising, then, that on Army deferment tests the 
most pitiful performance has been, consistently and by a disquieting 
margin, that of “education’’ majors. In other words, we entrust the 
education of our children to the most poorly educated of our college 
students. 

As David Riesman points out,” the typical prospective teachers 
come from relatively unimpressive backgrounds and attend teachers 
colleges or their university equivalents 


* * * because they offer an inexpensive bachelor of arts— 
inexpensive not only in tuition and accessibility but also in 
intellectual demands made on the candidates * * * To meet 
the demands of such candidates for a certificate enabling them 
to teach, the teachers college itself almost inevitably down- 
grades the traditional liberal arts curriculum, much as the 
teachers it graduates will tend to downgrade the traditional 
secondary school curriculum. 


Neither these teachers nor their teachers are “the products of a culti- 
vated milieu nor eager seekers after cultivation”; the system has come 
to terms with ‘prospective teachers who will be satisfied if they can 
enter the lower middle class as members-in-good-standing.”’ 

In medicine and law and elsewhere we set certification standards on 
the basis of stiff examinations in the field to be practiced. In the 
teaching profession the judgments of a scattering of professors of 
“education” and of underclass instructors are all it takes to establish 
that a candidate is good enough to teach our children. 

Youngsters are quick to detect inadequacy and error, to sense the 
phony, the unworthy, and the dishonest. They do not need to 
“catch” the teacher many times before the corrosive effects begin: 
the loss of any natural respect for the person and for the system that 
appoints him or her; the antisocial, demoralizing (and ruthless) game 
of looking for the chinks in the teacher’s armor; the persuasion that 
school is a fraud that cynical grownups try to put over on the children 
without believing in it themselves. 

A teacher of some stature and competence can afford to admit that 
he does not know all the answers, and he will be respected for it. The 
little fellow who is insecure and insufficient is seldom able to resist 
bluffing his way out of trouble. Children are not easy to bluff. 
Sorry instances come to mind: the whole group of high school boys 
whose view of the respectability of the educational system and of the 
society back of it was colored by the coach-teacher who told them they 
ought to study Latin in case they might some day want to travel in 
Latin America. The widening circle of hilarious scorn in a school in 
which a pupil asked a history teacher about the palace where the 


™ The reference is not to ‘teaching major” requirements, but to the equally sanctioned “‘minor” require- 
ments and the numerous “emergency” clauses on the basis of which one can “‘teach’”’ with far less than 
minima] background. 

% Op. cit., p. 33. 
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Versailles Treaty was signed, and received the answer: ‘Yeah, I guess 
there was one. They probably built one to have the meeting in.”’ 
These are real cases, not chosen from one of our weakest educational 
systems. 

So again the lessons for children to draw are that society approves 
the shoddy and the dishonest, and that authority is a joke. When 
we combine the implications of a weak teaching profession with the 
diluted, ‘‘child-centered,” bread-and-circuses curriculum, and with 
the abandonment of firm standards and competition, we have little 
left with which to check the deterioration of the schools as character- 
building agencies. A strong teaching profession, one that could com- 
mand something of the respect and social status enjoyed by the other 
learned professions, would do much to build in our youth a more 
wholesome set of views and values. Young people are not likely to 
turn to delinquency if they can be made to understand who and what 
they really are: what is their true heritage; how humanity has strug- 
gled toward the realization of its uniqueness; what is meant by human 
dignity; what is the relation of an individual man to these things, 
and what reasons he has for pride and responsible action. Only the 
very best people we can lure into the teaching profession can be relied 
on to strike many sparks in this intangible but essential area. 

If the phrase “bread-and-circuses curriculum” that was used a 
moment ago strikes the reader as mere name-calling, let him consider 
a published statement by an official of the United States Office of 
Education: 


The high school may not have much to offer some young- 
sters for 4 full years, even though going to high school has 
become a democratic right. But since industry hasn’t any 
thing better to offer, the public schools have no alternative 
but to accept the responsibility of keeping youth from jump- 
ing from the frying pan into the fire. If mass education 
cannot be a purely intellectual process, it can help youngsters 
to compensate for the strain of our mechanized society. 


So long as this debased concept of public education shall prevail, 
it is improbable that pupils will hold any considerable respect for the 
use that is made of their time, or come to realize that there are values 
that must hold priority over the indulgence of their selfish whims. 
Until schools again take seriously their function of transmitting to 
the oncoming generation the heritage of the past, and of providing 
the tools for intelligent living up to the capacity of the pupils, neither 
the schools nor the society behind them can expect young people to 
take them seriously. 

In all of this our children and our future as a nation are being sold 
short. This writer has known serious-minded teachers, believing in 
the dignity of education, who have had to move in on classes that had 
been accomplishing nothing (except in a negative way) under the 
playpen concept of education. After the initial shock, the pupils 
settled down to real work and developed a healthy respect not only 
for the teacher and the subject, but for honest effort. 

The modern child is still a hardy animal. He would not be dam- 
aged by serious demands and competitive standards. He could be 
reasonably expected to grow into responsible citizenship if required 
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to exercise and stretch his faculties, and it it were clear that his elders 
consider education a serious business in preparation for serious living. 

The example of contemporary education in other democracies is at 
hand to establish these facts. This is not the place in which to 
undertake an elaborate comparison of American schools and schools 
abroad, although such a study would be most enlightening, and useful 
in a consideration of delinquency. Suffice it to say here that this 
writer’s experience with the educational system of Switzerland has 
established to his satisfaction—horror would be a better word—that 
American children are being greatly undersold.” 

The Swiss people have had long experience with democracy, and 
have long been highly respected as educators. It is not surprising, 
hence, that in Geneva schooling is still considered to be a serious 
business, by children and adults alike. Education there is not diluted. 
Let us make room here for a single illustration: Homework—almost 
forgotten among us, and formally repudiated on pseudoscientific 
grounds by some educationists—is not only the accepted thing among 
the Swiss, but the Genevese parent must annually sign a statement 
saying that he has read the pertinent rulings of the Canton and 
Republic of Geneva which specify, among many w orthy and sensible 
things, that it is the parent’s responsibility to supervise his children’s 
homework. 

The quality and quantity of the work done even in the elementary 
grades of a little grassroots Swiss public school should cause sleepless 
nights for the most apathetic American educator. By the fifth or sixth 
grade the Swiss child, like the child of any other country with which we 
would be willing to be compared, has outstripped the American child 
by a shocking distance. 

Travelers and observers in other lands provide similar reports. 
The British educator John Garrett makes a flatteringly conservative 
estimate when he says: 


At 18, Americans are anything from 18 months to 2 years 
behind our [British] young people.” 


This is directly and painfully related to the subject of delinquency. 
At 18, the formal education of the majority of our young people is 
ended. This means that we are sending our young people out to 
take their places in society and cope with the complexities of modern 
life when—by 2 critical years—they are less mature and less in com- 
mand of the tools for responsible living than is true of their European 
or—let us never forget it— their Russian counterparts. 

It is worth repeating that our children and our culture are being 
sold short. 

It would be difficult (and horrifying) to imagine a school in which 
all of the factors for evil that we have been considering were fully and 
exclusively in force. This fact provides us no comfort, since those 
factors still point the direction in which modern educational theories 
and practices are taking us. 


7 In 1947-48 the author directed the study of a group of American college students at the University of 
Geneva, and had two sons in a small-town Swiss public school. For the Swiss teacher-education program, 
see the brief summary in this author’s ““The Stranglehold Revisited,’’ in the American Association of 
University Professors Bulletin, vol. 40, No. 2, summer 1954, pp. 291- 307. A more detailed comparison of 
the Swiss and American elementary schools —subjects studiec , homework, discipline, rewards for achieve- 
ment, etc.—has been prepared by the author in a separate, unpublished paper. 

™ Garrett, John, The Public Schools in Crisis, p. 141. The recent publicity given the intensive educa- 
tional program of "Russia—not only in sciences but in, for example, foreign languages—should also give us 
pause. 
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It would be absurd to pretend that any 'single institution can be 
charged with sole saeneneilalliay for the present vexing problem of 
delinquency. 

At the same time, it seems appropriate to conclude that no solution 
to this problem will be effective unless it includes measures for achiev- 
ing drastic reforms in the school programs and the programs for teacher 
education that are now tolerated in the United States. 


GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 


THE NEED FOR THE PARTICIPATION OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
IN THE SUPPORT OF EDUCATION WITHIN THE SEVERAL STATES 


(By Earl J. McGrath,” president of the University of Kansas City) 


That there is a close relationship between Government and educa- 
tion has been evident from the earliest days of the Republic. Polit- 
ical theorists of the 18th century, as well as the practical statesmen 
who founded the new Nation on this continent, were well aware that 
the quality of government in a democracy would be largely deter- 
mined by the general enlightenment of the citizenry. The latter 
would in turn depend on the character and the general availability of 
education. When George Washington said: 


Promote then, as an object of primary importance, institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion, 
as the structure of Government gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened 


he was stating the practical implications of this democratic social 
philosophy. His bequest of funds for the establishment of a national 
university and his views expressed at that time give palpable evidence 
of his conviction that the Federal Government itself had a direct 
responsibility to foster and support the cause of education. The 
foundation upon which the development of the public school system 
in the United States has rested has been the acceptance by our people 
generally of this view of the relationship between Government and 
education. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that our early statesmen 
intended that the Federal Government itself should to a large extent 
determine the character of, or control, education, as has been cus- 
tomary elsewhere in the world. On the contrary, the Constitution 
was silent on the subject of education. It has been assumed by some 
that, since the Constitution of the United States provides that all 
powers not specifically conferred upon the Federal Government are 
retained by the States, and since education was not mentioned, the 
drafters of the Constitution must therefore have considered education 
a function of State government. This assumption is doubtless false. 
The evidence suggests on the contrary that these early Americans 
believed that not even the States themselves, but rather the local 
communities, should establish schools and determine the character of 
education. 

This interpretation is borne out by the fact that for three-quarters 
of a century after the birth of the Nation, State education authorities 


% This paper was read by Dr. McGrath at Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., on November 14, 1955. 
It was published in full in the Congressional Record, vol. 102, No. 4, January 12, 1956, pp. A194-198, 
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were either nonexistent or without significant force. In the early 
years, therefore, the education of children was clearly considered to 
be a local concern. 

It is very important to observe, however, that even in the first years 
of the Republic, the Government gave consideration to the general 
support of education. Congress in 1785, in arranging to dispose of 
the land ceded to the Federal Government by the States, adopted a 
rectangular survey providing townships of 36 sections, the 16th section 
of each being reserved for the support of education. Beginning with 
the admission of Ohio to the Union in 1802, each State has been 
granted land for the support of public schools. In many States the 
funds thus provided formed the basis of a permanent school fund and 
encouraged additional support out of all proportion to the value of 
the original grant. 

In 1862 the Federal Government again acknowledged its respon- 
sibility to support education in the States, when the Congress passed 
and President Lincoln signed the Morrill Act. This Federal legisla- 
tion provided financial assistance to the States in the establishment 
and maintenance of colleges of agriculture and mechanical arts. Acts 
passed by the Congress in later years increased these grants. They 
continue today to be an important source of revenue for many State 
colleges and universities. 

Again, in 1917, the Smith-Hughes Act supplied Federal financial aid 
to the States for the support and promotion of vocational education. 
These funds, too, have been considerably increased through later legis- 
lation. During this fiscal period over $33 million of Federal money 
will be spent for vocational education. 

The most tangible evidence of the Federal Goveriment’s concern 
for the education of children in the several States appeared only in 
recent years. On the basis of studies and recommendations made by 
the staff of the United States Office of Education and by legislative 
study groups, the 8lst Congress enacted Public Laws 815 and 874 
providing substantial financial assistance to local school districts. 
This aid for both the erection of school facilities and for the mainte- 
nance of the educational program is given to those communities in 
which the activities of the Federal Government, such as military and 
atomic energy installations, have materially increased the educational 
burden. Since the passage of these bills in September 1950, $962 
million have been appropriated for this purpose. 

This brief review of the activities of the Federal Government in the 
field of education, which has made no mention of the billions of dollars 
of Federal money spent indirectly for the support of education, such as 
the so-called GI benefit bills, the vast expenditures for reaserch in the 
colleges and universities, and the school-lunch program, reveals the 
fact that the Federal Government has from the beginning substantially 
supported education and the amount and variety of support has 
increased through the years. The question before the American 
people today is not, therefore, whether the Government has any 
responsibility for education. That question has been decided long 
since. The question for decision today is: 


To what extent shall the Federal Government aid the 
States in providing an adequate education for this genera- 
tion, and how can this aid be provided within the traditional 
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relationships between the Government and State and local 
educational authorities? 


As the present and future responsibilities of the Federal Government 
for education are considered, therefore, it is very important to focus 
attention on the latter part of this question. The activities of Govern- 
ment in the field of education, which have been of such great benefit 
to individuals and to society as a whole, have been carried out within 
the traditional pattern of State and local control of education. 

As we have seen, the control of education was in the beginning in the 
hands of local school officers, with no supervision or control either 
from the National or State Governments. Through the years, how- 
ever, each State created an educational office, which assumed responsi- 
bility for establishing standards and services for local schoo] districts. 
Later many States developed school-aid programs from State tax 
revenues to equalize educational opportunities for all children, re- 
gardless of their place of residence. At no time has the Federal 
Government attempted to assume responsibility for the operation, 
supervision, or control of American education. There has been an 
understanding among our legislators that relationships with the 
schools should be through established authorities in the States. 

My principal thesis in this discussion is that the participation of the 
Federal Government in the financial support of education within the 
several States has been sound national policy; that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s participation should be extended without delay; and that 
in the absence of assistance from the Federal Government the deteriora- 
tion which has already begun in the educational system of many 
communities will continue apace, with a consequent weakening of the 
entire fabric of our democratic society. It is urgently necessary that 
legislation providing some type of Federal aid to education be enacted 
by the Congress in the next session. 

I shall attempt to show why Federal assistance is justified and 
necessary. One of the strongest arguments for increased Federal 
financial support of education is related to basic changes which have 
occurred during recent years in the structure of American society. 
Especially since the turn of the century, advances in transportation 
and communication and the concentration of industrial activities in 
urban centers have caused a rapid increase in the mobility of our 
people. There was a time in our national history when a large per- 
centage of our citizens either stayed in the communities in which they 
were born cr joined a westward movement toward a frontier settle- 
ment, where they then remained for the rest of their lives. Now, 
however, this pattern has radically changed. The urbanization of our 
population has been swift and steady. The growth of great corpora- 
tions with establishments throughout the Nation have caused families 
to move from one section to another. The results of these social 
forces are clearly evident in the census statistics for 1950. In that 
year 25.2 percent of native-born Americans lived in some State other 
than the one in which they were born. 

If there ever was a time in our national history when the citizens 
of one community or State could be unconcerned about the education 
of fellow citizens in other sections of the country, that time has surely 
passed. The welfare of the Nation demands that all children regard- 
less of their place of residence receive a minimum basic education for 
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the responsibilities of citizenship, for productive economic life, and 
for personal happiness. But the fact is that an increasing percentage 
of our future citizens are not receiving such an education. The 
citizens of many States in recent years have recognized that economic 
differences in the constituent communities were responsible fon unde- 
sirable differences in the quality of local education. Programs of 
State financial aid were inaugurated to erase, or at least minimize, 
these differences on the ground that all the citizens of a commonwealth 
had a right to a satisfactory basic education, and it was in the interest 
of the State as a whole to provide such an education, in part at least, 
at State expense. In my judgment our society has now evolved to a 
stage which justifies the application of this same principle to the 
national economy and to the National Government. 

Concrete evidence exists showing that differences among the citizens 
of various States in the amount and quality of their education are 
already creating problems of national scope and significance. During 
the Second World War, for example, when the industrial activities of 
the Nation accelerated and expanded so swiftly, thousands of addi- 
tional workers were needed in urban centers. Most of the new workers 
required in large industrial establishments moved from rural sections 
to cities and large masses migrated from the Southern States to the 
North. Thousands of workers, for example, came from Mississippi 
and Alabama to Detroit and Cleveland. Many of the migrants had 
far less education than their fellow workers who were native. A con- 
siderable percentage had less than 5 years schooling and could, there- 
fore, be classed as functionally illiterate. An intensive educational 
program was established within industry to fit these new workers for 
their occupational duties. In a time when their technical skills were 
urgently needed in the successful prosecution of the war, naturally 
little or nothing was done to extend their basic general education. 
Yet, after the war was over, many of these new residents stayed in 
their new places of residence. They have, on the average, less 
education than their neighbors. They constitute a depressed economic 
and social group. Such a group dramatizes the evils which in the 
modern world flow from inadequate education. It also gives weight 
to the argument that, with an increasingly mobile population, the 
citizens of one State cannot be unconcerned about the quality of 
education in other States. All Americans now have a stake in the 
education of all America’s children regardless of place of residence or 
condition of life. 

A second example is even more convincing, especially to members 
of the younger generation who, in recent years, have had to serve in 
the military forces. As men were being selected for service, their 
physical and mental fitness were thoroughly investigated. With re- 
gard to the physical disabilities discovered among selectees, it is enough 
to point out that many who were rejected suffered from disabilities 
directly related to a lack of education, such as faulty diet, uncorrected 
minor physical ailments, or undetected chronic disease. The most 
disturbing revelation of these examinations, however, was the fact 
that hundreds of thousands of men had to be declared ineligible for 
military service because they could not read or write, or because they 
had failed to master the other basic intellectual skills required even 
in the most rudimentary activities of military life. When the per- 
centages of rejection for mental unfitness on the basis of scores on 
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the Armed Forces qualification test are studied, it is clear that they 
correspond very closely to the amount and quality of education. 
These found to be educationally deficient in the Korean war varied 
from 2.2 percent in Minnesota to 48.7 percent in Georgia. Such a 
barrier to the discharge of the duties, and the enjoyment of the rights 
of citizenship in a democratic society should be struck down. The 
soiution of this problem of national scope will, however, require 
national attention and national effort. 

Federal aid can also be justified on economic grounds. Our con- 
tinued social well-being is closely connected with a constantly expand- 
ing economy. ‘The efficiency of our free-enterprise economy and our 
prosperity as a people are closely related to the general availability 
and the quality of education throughout the country. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce in a recent publication, Education 
An Investment in People, reveals that the general conditions of life 
and the expansibility of the American economic system are deter- 
mined by the amount and character of education among our citizens. 
Since the better educated live at a higher level of production and con- 
sumption, the health of our domestic economy is clearly related to the 
education of our people. Moreover, as the chamber of commerce 
study shows, there is a close relationship between the level of educa- 
tion and international prosperity, and understanding among the na- 
tions. This dependence of our economy in general and industry and 
commerce in particular on education is responsible for the demand 
among employers that the school system of the Nation provide an 
extension of both general and specialized education for occupational 
activities. 

But the various units in our political system are not bearing their 
proportionate share of the cost of the educational program which 
supports the national economy. In fact, many States and communi- 
ties under present tax policies and practices cannot hope to be able 
to pay for the extended education required in the country at large. 
In the past, public education has been largely supported by taxes 
on real property. The largest sources of taxable wealth are, however, 
no longer in real property, but rather in income. Because of the 
expansion of our industrial society, enormous differences in taxable 
wealth have been created in and among the several States. School 
communities with little industrial and commercial activity have 
relatively small taxable wealth to provide the funds for school pur- 
poses, while districts with considerable industrial activities can pro- 
vide a high quality educational program with little financial effort. 
These differences in the ability of the States to support an adequate 
educational program account for arresting differences in educational 
opportunity among our people. 

If the present inequalities in educational opportunity, and the 
attendant social inequities are to be abolished, the practices of the 
several States in distributing tax money to local school districts in 
accordance with their varied needs, ought to be extended to the 
Federal level. The taxing power of the Government must be used 
to distribute school funds regardless of their source where they are 
needed to provide a minimum foundation program for all children. 
The same argument which has been used to support the use of State 
funds for equalizing educational opportunity within the States applies 
in my judgment with equal force to the Nation asa whole. In terms 
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of the general welfare, it seems to me just as logical to argue that the 
wealth of New York or Illinois should be taxed to support education 
in South Carolina or Mississippi as to argue that the wealth of one 
county in a State should be used to support education in other counties 
less well favored economically. If the social benefits of education 
are to be enjoyed by all citizens without regard to place of residence, 
the tax burden should properly be distributed among the States in 
terms of their financial resources. 

One of America’s most thoughtful statesmen, the late Senator Taft, 
after having studied the question of Federal aid for several years, 
came to the conclusion that the rights of the individual and the 
welfare of the Nation argued for such a program. In its defense he 
stated that: 


Without question, the primary obligation to educate 
children under our constitutional system falls on the States 
and local districts, But I believe very strongly that the 
Federal Government has a proper function in the field. We 
are a great and wealthy Nation. I believe the people of this 
country feel that our productive ability is so great that we 
can prevent not only illiteracy but hardship and poverty 
in the United States. * * * 

The Federal Government is authorized to levy taxes to 
provide for the general welfare of the United States, and 
under that constitutional grant has the right to dispense 
money to the States and local districts for purposes not 
within the constitutional power of the United States to control 
or regulate. * * * 

I believe, therefore, that the Federal Government should 
undertake a system of extending financial aid to the States 
with the objective of enabling the States to provide a basic 
minimum education to every child, to the end that equal 
opportunity shall not be interfered with by the financial 
condition of the State or district of the child’s residence.” 


As they have examined these facts, many thoughtful Americans 
have with Senator Taft been irresistibly driven to the conclusion that 
equal educational opportunity for all, regardless of economic or 
social status or place of residence, cannot be realized without Federal 
financial aid to States and communities. In the conviction that such 
educational opportunity is not only the right of the individual but 
also a necessity for national prosperity and survival, many are now 
urging the immediate enactment of legislation by the Congress for 
the support of education within the several States. Though the 
estimates of need for the country at large vary, the figure $500 
million a year has been mentioned by several students of the subject 
and for the period of the next 5 or 6 years. This figure appears to 
me to be modest and justified. Help of this proportion can be 
provided without excessive strain on our financial resources and 
without violence to our political traditions which place the control 
of education in State and local authorities. 

In weighing the merits of a program of Federal aid of this magnitude, 
three basic questions deserve serious consideration: 


% Official report, the American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City convention, March 
1947, pp. 168-169. 
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The first question has to do with the traditional relationships be- 
tween the States and the Federal Government in the field of education 
We have rightly believed that education in the United States should 
be controlled by the States and the local communities. This social! 
policy has had many beneficial effects on our educational system, 
the leading of which are the greater interest among our citizens in 
their schools, a greater adaptability of the school program to local 
needs, more widespread experimentation with the content of instruc- 
tion and the methods of teaching, and, most important of all, greater 
protection of local educational authorities against the possible domi- 
nation of a dictatorial and remote Federal Government. The pres- 
ervation of our free democratic political institutions will in large 
measure be determined by our ability to preserve local initiative and 
control in education. In many years of conversation on this subject 
with both laymen and members of the profession alike, I have yet to 
find a single American citizen who advocated the transfer of educa 
tional control from State and local authorities to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Those who favor, and those who do not favor Federal financia! 
aid to education, are united in this common purpose. The very con- 
sistency and intensity with which Americans generally oppose any 
domination of our educational system by the Federal Government is 
in my view the best guaranty that such domination cannot occur in 
this country. 

On the other hand, as I have shown, the Federal Government has 
made grants to the States for general and specific educational purposes, 
and the evidence from these experiences indicates that Federal money 
can flow into States and local communities without carrying with it 
Federal domination of local educational policies and practices. As a 
student of American educational history, and as the former educa- 
tional officer of the United States Government, who over a period of 
years was responsible for the distribution of several hundred million 
dollars to the States in support of education, I see no reason to believe 
that further Federal aid will inaugurate Federal control. Every 
piece of educational legislation introduced into the Congress in recent 
years, and in 1 year there were more than 500 such acts, has included 
an express prohibition against Federal interference in local educational 
policy. and practice. Moreover, one of the most reliable protections 
against the encroachment of the Federal Government is the very 
attitude of the members of the profession itself. Educators differ 
widely in their views on nearly every aspect of our educational system, 
but on the matter of State and local control of education, they stand 
as one man. All the evidence seems to me to indicate that though 
the argument about Federal control may not be irrelevant, it is 
certainly immaterial and inconsequential. For informed persons to 
continue to raise this issue is to confuse the discussion of a very press- 
ing social problem, mislead our people, and deprive many of our chil- 
dren of their educational birthright. 

Even those who have no fear of Federal control raise a second 
question as to whether the several States could not bear the expenses 
of providing an adequate program of education out of their own 
financial resources. As I have said, there is, in my judgment, a 
moral reason why they should not be required to do so, but neglecting 
that reason we ought to inquire whether, even with maximum effort, 
all States could, out of their own resources, provide an educational 
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program adequate to the needs of modern life. The most convincing 
evidence on the financial ability of the several States to support 
education is provided in statistical studies made by the National 
Education Association. These studies show that the financial burden 
involved in providing education for children between 5 and 17 years 
of age varies considerably from State to State, as measured by the 
number of children per thousand in relation to wage-earning adults. 
The United States census for 1952 shows that for the country at large 
there were 390 children 5 to 17 years of age for each 1,000 wage- 
earning adults. In 1 State, however, South Carolina, there were 600 
children 5 to 17, while in New York at the opposite extreme, there 
were only 303 children. It is clear, therefore, that even if the income 
per capita were equal in the various States, the amount of money 
available for each schoolchild would vary considerably. 

The income per capita, one of the best measures of a State’s ability 
to support the functions of government, however, is by no means 
uniform from State to State. In fact in 1953 estimated income 
payments per capita averaged $1,709 for the entire United States, 
but they ranged from $834 in Mississippi to $2,304 in Delaware. 
And unfortunately the State with the fewest children per wage 
earner, New York, was near the top in per capita income, $2,158, 
while South Carolina, the State with the highest number of children 
per thousand wage earners, was nearly at the bottom with $1,095. 
On the whole, States which are poor in dollars are rich in children. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the amount of money spent on 
each pupil in an academic year varies tremendously. The United 
States Office of Education several years ago made an analysis of the 
cost of operating schools in terms of the median expenses per classroom 
unit of 27 pupils in the elementary school and 25 in the secondary 
school. The highest median expenditure was found in New York, 
$7,627, and the lowest in Mississippi, $1,451, a variation of more 
than 500 percent from one State to another. The evidence is clear 
that the educational burden in some States is much heavier than in 
others, and the amount spent for education far less. 

Are these differences in the support of education within the several 
States, and the consequent differences in the quality of education a 
result of the unwillingness of citizens to make the necessary financial 
sacrifice to deducate their children? Here again, statistical evidence 
is illuminating. One measure of effort is the percentage which total 
current school expenditures from State and local sources is of average 
income payments. For 1950-51, the average percentage for the 
Nation as a whole was 2.27, but in 5 States the school expenditure was 
less than 1.90 percent of the average income, whereas in 7 others it 
exceeded 3 percent. In 16 Southern States whereas we have seen 
the educational burden is much above the average for the country, 
and the income much below the average, 13 made a much greater 
effort than the average to support the school program. It is clear that 
some of America’s children are being denied an adequate education 
not because their parents are unwilling, but rather because they are 
unable to meet the bill. In some of the wealthier States, the effort 
made to support education in terms of available resources is a pathetic 
commentary on our values. 

It has been stated by some that there is no State in the Union 
which could not afford the best types of education now available in 
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the States with the greatest wealth. In an absurd sense, this state- 
ment is true. If some of the poorer States were to close their State 
hospitals, discontinue the State police force, stop public services to 
agriculture, labor, and industry, and halt the present large expendi- 
tures for the maintenance of public highways, the cost of a superior 
program of education could be met. But the social disorder and the 
rapid degeneration that would immediately ensue in the quality of 
life within those States would be rot only an unbearable privation for 
the citizens immediately concerned, but a positive danger to the 
entire American body politic. As a practical matter, of course, none 
of the States, even those which are now making the greatest efforts 
to supply an adequate education for their children, can be expected 
to make these sacrifices of other public services; nor will they do so. 
If, therefore, children in these States are to have a proper education 
for a productive life and the responsibilities of citizenship, the Federal 
Government must come to their aid. 

One more major question concerning Federal aid to education needs 
to be examined. Some of our fellow citizens have asked the question, 
‘“‘As a nation, can we afford it?” Here again, a few figures can be help- 
ful in reaching a conclusion. The gross national product in the United 
States this year will, according to the most reliable estimates, be the 
largest in our history; the New York Times for November 14, 1955, 
placed the figure at $391 billion. This figure covering the total value 
of goods and services produced in our economic system has been rising 
steadily for the past 25 years. Walter Lippmann, however, in com- 
menting on the deficiencies in our educational system points out that 
while expenditures in most other phases of our national life have risen 
materially in recent years, expenditures for education in terms of 
dollar value have dropped perceptibly. A rough indication of our 
ability to pay for additional education can be gained by an analysis 
of the other things for which Americans spend their money. Two 
years ago, the American people spent over $13 billion for automobiles 
and accessories, approximately twice the amount spent for all types 
of education. In that same year, the expenditures for liquor, cigar- 
ettes, and cosmetics exceeded the cost of operating the entire educa- 
tional system, both public and private. It is paradoxical that in these 
days when almost every phase of our society is flourishing, education, 
the one social service on which the long run well-being of our entire 
national life depends is languishing. 

The condition of education in the United States today, though 
better than that in most other nations, is a sad commentary on our 
system of values. This is not the occasion to attempt a comprehensive 
appraisal of American public education. It is enough to point out 
two of the major causes of the present deterioration in the quality of 
American education. Last September there was a shortage of teachers 
in the public elementary and secondary schools of approximately 
150,000. Though low salaries are not the only factors driving young 
people away from the profession into more lucrative vocations, the 
relatively low compensation in teaching is unquestionably an im- 
portant factor in the present shortage. It is hard to believe that in 
one State the average salary of all public-school teachers in 1953-54 
was only $1,740, but it is true, and it is not surprising that this is the 
State with the lowest per capita income, and one of the States making 
the greatest financial effort to provide education for its children. 
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There is likewise an alarming shortage of school facilities. From 
$8 billion to $10 billion would have had to be spent for school con- 
struction to have accommodated all children in a proper classroom 
last September. ‘Though the building program has accelerated ma- 
terially in recent years, hundreds of thousands of American children 
are now being educated under makeshift conditions—half-day ses- 
sions and increasingly large classes; factories, churches, and other 
noneducational structures are being used to absorb increased enroll- 
ments. ‘The evidence is clear that the inadequate supply of teachers 
and schools is going to become much worse before it can become better. 
Thought it is true that many States could and should spend more for 
education before going to the Government for help, without a program 
of Federal aid to education there is no likelihood in the visible future 
that there will be sufficient teachers or classrooms to provide the kind 
of education urgently needed by the children of this and succeeding 
generations if the Nation is to remain strong, prosperous, and a leader 
of the free world. 

Our economic system can provide the necessary revenue from taxes 
for financial assistance to the States. As the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public School says: The financing problem is a problem 
of policy and not of resources. Few Americans want to increase the 
already heavy burden of taxation. All will agree that it is desirable 
as rapidly as possible to reduce the Federal budget and the public 
debt. Most would likewise agree that deficit spending of Federal 
funds ought to be discontinued as rapidly as domestic well-being and 
current military exigencies permit. 

If, however, to provide the Federal aid to education which I con- 
sider absolutely essential, it is necessary to increase the annual Federal 
budget or even to increase deficit spending and thus increase the 
Federal debt, I would favor either or both courses of action. There 
are groups in the United States vigorously opposed to any further 
subsidy of education from Federal funds. Some of these groups, 
strangely, are the very ones who are already benefiting either directly 
or indirectly by substantial Federal financial assistance or advocating 
additional expenditures for purposes other than education. Before 
listening very attentively to the objections of these opponents of 
Federal aid to education, our citizens should examine the major items 
of expenditure in the Federal budget. If they do this, they will find 
that the Government has subsidized, and continues to subsidize, many 
branches of our economy through such organizations as the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the Maritime Administration, the Post Office Department, and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Other substantial 
indirect benefits have been provided by Government financial assist- 
ance, such as, high tariffs, sales of surplus Federal property, and the 
postal deficit on second-class mail. There is no need in this discussion 
to try to make fine discriminations as to which of these expenditures 
constitutes a real subsidy and which does not. The fact is that the 
Federal Government assists various groups in our society with large 
financial support. 

I do not wisb to engage in debate concerning the merits of subsidies 
in general, nor do I wish to create the assumption that past subsidies 
have necessarily been undesirable or bad public policy. I do wish 
to raise a question of good faith with regard to organizations and 
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special-interest groups in our society which denounce Federal support 
for such an important thing as education, while urging the Federal 
Government to increase already large expenditures for other purposes. 
As an example, consider the proponents of Federal financial aid to 
States for the construction of highways. It may be true as one of 
the advocates of highway legislation has said that ours is literally a 
society traveling on wheels and that, therefore, the Government 
would be justified in expending large sums to keep our roads in good 
condition. It seems to me to follow with equal force that large 
expenditures of Federal funds for education can be justified on the 
round that as a people we ought to know where we are going 
Without reflecting in any sense on the present prog rams of Federal 
aid, I would suggest that all items now in the Federal budget, even 
those related to our military activities, be examined with respect to 
the contribution they are now making to the welfare of our people 
and to the preservation of our prosperity and our democratic institu- 
tions. After more than 4 years as head of 1 of the branches of the 
Federal Government, I have the deep-seated conviction that such an 
examination would show that the American people could afford to 
add several hundred million dollars annually to the Federal budget 
for the support of education witbin the States. I have an equally 
firm conviction that the expenditure of such funds would do more to 
advance the interests of the Nation than any other single activity 
of Government except the military defense of our country against 
foreign attack. 

Two weeks from today, the White House Conference on Education 
will begin its deliberations in W ashington. Over 2,000 citizens, 
educators and laymen, will assemble to discuss the most pressing 
educational problems now before the American people. his con- 
ference can be one of the most significant in the history of the Nation. 
In its general form, it follows the American tradition of bringing 
together citizens of widely differing interests, background, politic val 
persuasion, and social status to deliberate upon a matter of common 
concern. These citizens, through preliminary conferences in the 
several States, have become familiar with a vast body of information 
bearing on the educational problems of our day. They have had 
before them reliable information on such matters as the present and 
growing teacher and classroom shortages. There can be no doubt in 
the mind of any thoughtful person who examines this material 
objectively that the American educational system has already begun 
to deteriorate in quality and unless drastic steps are taken immedi- 
ately, this degenerative process will not be reversed for many years. 
As is proper in a democratic society many solutions will be offered to 
these problems which now beset us. It is of the utmost importance 
that the matter of Federal financial aid to education be presented to 
this body, that the subject be thoroughly debated, and action taken. 
My own judgment on this matter is clear, as I have attempted to 
show. I believe that unless the White House Conference urges 
immediate legislative action on Federal aid, it will have forfeited a 
unique opportunity to rally our people to the support of a program 
without which the quality of American education will surely be in 
doubt, and the future of American society placed in jeopardy. 
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BROADENING THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOLS WILL CONTRIBUTE 
TO DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 





EDUCATION AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


(By William G. Carr, executive secretary, National Education Association) 


The National Education Association appreciates this opportunity 
to present a brief statement of its views on the pelationstty of the 
schools to the problem of juvenile delinquency, with particular refer- 
ence to currently proposed legislation which would provide Federal 
grants to the States to make the schools a central point in helping 
combat juvenile delinquency. 

The question today is no longer whether juvenile delinquency exists. 
Rather, the issue now is discover what types of Federal legislation 
can give the most prompt and best help to the States and communities 
in dealing with this delinquency. 

The subcommittee is well aware of the information developed as a 
result of the investigations by Senator Kefauver, and by the Junvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee under his predecessor, Senator Hendnick- 
son, of New Jersey. At the time Senator Hendrickson was conducting 
his hearings, two representatives of the NEA appeared to testify on 
the role of the schools in identifying potential juvenile offenders and 
helping prevent the growth of juvenile delinquency. We call your 
attention to the testimony of Dr. A. C. Flora, chairman of the NEA 
board of trustees, and Mr. Robert C. Taber, director, division of 
pupil personnel and counseling of the Philadelphia city schools.” 

We are enclosing an important research document which was pub- 
lished in 1953 by the NEA research division. It is entitled “Schools 
Help Prevent Delinquency,” and deals with some of the problems in 
specific areas. Pages 122—125 describe actual situations where schools 
work with other community agencies on the delinquency problem. 
Here you will find what is being done in cities like Birmingham, Ala.; 
Canton, Ohio; Elizabeth, N. J.; Greensboro, N. C.; Long Beach, Calif. ; 
and Richmond, Va. 

This bulletin will, we believe, provide some interesting material in 
connection with the proposed legislation which contemplates making 
the schools the central administrative agency for combating delin- 
quency in each community. 

In most of the cities named above, schools offer special counseling 
service for children on the verge of delinquency; in many cases the 
schools have special classes for children who cannot accommodate 
themselves to a normal schoo] program. Visiting teachers and school 
psychiatric clinics are also used in some cities. 

Many school systems would be ready to expand guidance and other 
special services for children to take care of potentially delinquent 
children. But often the decision to develop services for children on 
the borderline of delinquency means that both money and personnel 
must be taken from the regular school program. Most of our school 
systems are already hard pressed to secure operating funds and 
teachers for their existing programs. Teachers qualified to operate 
programs for maladjusted children are especially difficult to find. 
Furthermore, an inschool program for dealing with potentially 
delinquent children is more expensive per pupil than the regular 
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school program, since special classes must be smaller and A on 
the attention of more professional persons than the regular school 


program. 

Thus, we would be fully in accord with proposed legislation which 
would enable the States and communities to benefit from additional 
Federal grants-in-aid to help establish integrated programs to combat 
delinquency. It has been our policy to support the administration 
of similar proposed grant programs by the United States Commissioner 
of Education, with further stipulation that the States retain a maxi- 
mum of control; these features seem to be a part of the legislation 
currently being drafted. 

In closing, we would like to repeat our strong endorsement of some 
findings made by an earlier report of the Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency. 


The subcommittee believes that this Nation’s first line of 
defense in preventing juvenile delinquency is the school. 
We must begin there and we must begin now. The subcom- 
mittee believes that the problem of the lamentable condition 
of the Nation’s schools must be faced boldly and squarely 
by the local, State, and Federal Governments. The sub- 
committee believes that one of the greatest steps which this 
Nation can take to prevent juvenile delinquency is to embark 
at once upon a vigorous program to reduce the acute short- 
age in classroom space and the too large size of classes. To 
this end the subcommittee supports the recommendation for 
Federal aid for school construction made by the Committee 
on Education and Labor of the House of Representatives 
and by the Senate. The need for such a program is now. 
The data are clear. Unless we pay out the money for better 
school facilities today, we shall have to pay out the money 
in the years to come for more police and more prisons.” 


The final report of White House Conference on Education, released 
this April 6 summed up the basic problem when it said: 


Good schools are admittedly expensive, but not nearly so 
expensive in the long run as poor ones.” 


This is our belief: preventing delinquency through broadening the 
role of the schools will be far more economical than paying for the 
correction and rehabilitation of delinquents. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION DOES MUCH TO INSTILL CONCEPTS OF 
SOCIAL JUSTICE AND MORALITY 


(By George N. Shuster, president, Hunter College) 


I am naturally very much interested in your letter inviting views 
on the possible relationship between education and juvenile de- 
linquency. In what follows I shall perforce have to be terse, but will 
make a number of observations. 

All available analyses indicate that American education, both public 
and private, does a great deal to instill concepts of social justice and 
morality. For example, polls which are as reliable as anything of the 
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sort is likely to be, show that the percentage of citizens educated in 
college and willing to support racial desegregation is very much larger 
than the percentage of citizens who have attended the elementary 
school only. This demonstrates that enough education undoubtedly 
helps in some important ways. 

he fact that we are unable to do better in the elementary school, 
either in the respect described or otherwise, is a sign that some vital 
things are amiss in our society. Perhaps the most important of these 
are: a widespread loss of the sense of moral values; the breakdown 
of homes and of neighborhoods; and I think above all the failure to 
see that in urban districts the facilities available to the schools (play- 
grounds, libraries, etc.) should be used during all hours of the working 
day rather than during just a few. And, of course, to some extent 
the same holds true for secondary education as well, and in part for 
the college. 

American educators also are not immune to the impact of the un- 
settling forces which are at work. They cannot, at least in public 
education, assume that there are codes of conduct which can be ac- 
cepted as binding. Formerly it was at least possible to believe that 
environmental factors—e. g., poor housing—were responsible for most 
delinquency manifestations, and that when these factors improved all 
would be well. Today we know that this is not so. Moral environ- 
ment has been shown by sociologists like Lander to be as important 
as any other. 

Accordingly, there has been a widespread tendency to attribute 
everything to “psychology.’’ This is‘ecommendable in the sense that 
psychology, properly understood, does tell us a great deal about human 
motivations. But it can also be used to spread the notion that every- 
thing can be explained by it andthat,' therefore, individuals are really 
not responsible for what they do. 

I believe that two things could be done to help. 

First, had not the Supreme Court tied itself down through the 
McCollum decision, which now makes it impossible to teach religion 
on public premises, one might add this moral resource. It is true that 
one cannot at the moment prove statistically that religious education 
is a major barrier to juvenile deliquency, but there are good reasons 
for believing that it helps to provide good motivations. Accordingly, 
if it were possible to find forms of action which could be undertaken in 
the field of religious education without arousing the ire of the Supreme 
Court, that would seem desirable. There is a very active, ably 
staffed Religious Education Association, which could make a useful 
survey, provided funds for the purpose could be made available to it. 
The association is a joint Protestant-Catholic organization, with 
which a number of representatives of the Jewish Community co- 
operate. I do not know whether the Federal Government could make 
a grant for the purpose, but 1 am sure that if your distinguished com- 
mittee were to recommend such assistance to private foundations and 
to citizens, the money would undoubtedly be forthcoming. 

It goes without saying that religious education cannot be given to 
children unless their parents demand it. But there are groups in our 
society from which a great deal of delinquency springs which would 
unquestionably favor such education if there were a chance to get it. 

Second, one of the current misfortunes is that private schools of 
every sort rigorously exclude youngsters who display any delinquency 
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tendencies. This means that all these crowd into the public schools 
Thereupon the private educational agencies cast stones at their public 
confreres, who of course cannot either help it that they have so many 
problems on their hands or do anything “‘moral”’ or “‘religious’’ about 
the matter. Undoubtedly, private agencies should be reminded of 
their duty here, and public education should be assisted in its efforts 
to deal with a situation of which it is the victim. Perhaps the best 
method would be greatly to increase the number of available youth 
leaders, social workers, and recreation directors, particularly in urban 
areas and so—as I have indicated before—to make the school plant 
an all-day center. 

I trust that these views may be of some use to you. The problem is 
immensely difficult, and I am very grateful for the fact that men of 
your great ability and civic interest are concerning themselves with it. 
Should there be anything further I can do to help, please let me know 


PLANNING SCHOOL PROGRAMS TO MEET THE PROBLEM OF 
DELINQUENCY 


(By Lawrence G. Derthick,® superintendent, and Thelma W. Horacek, director 
division of special services, Chattanooga, Tenn., public schools) 


In addition to the home, the school is the only institution that must 
deal with all the children of all the people. It is not a matter of choice 
on the part of the school, for it has been delegated that task by the 
enactment of compulsory school-attendance laws in every State. We 
as educators are aware of the tremendous responsibility that this social 
policy places on the schools. In addition, we are cognizant of the 
cold, hard fact that we simply do not have the resources, human and 
material, to meet adequately this responsibility. 

The teaching profession has learned and knows many things about 
child growth and development that we feel are basic and would be 
instrumental in the prevention of juvenile delinquency, but schools 
generally are unable to put many of these principles and practices 
that would be effective into action. In other words, we know more 
than we can do. Until the things that we know what to do are 
implemented by a social policy that is as effective as compulsory 
attendance laws, the schools will be unable to fulfill their complete 
obligation. 

One thing that research has proved is that all behavior is caused. 
Now that sounds like something that everyone should have known all 
the time, and a great many people did. Yet, in many of our ways of 
dealing with juvenile delinquency today, we are acting as if we do not 
understand this principle. For example, the desire for retaliation 
against acts of juvenile delinquency is great, the demand for more and 
more severe punishment is strong. But we are convinced that acts 
of juvenile delinquency are symptoms and that the cure is not effected 
by treatment of symptoms but by striking at the causes of the 
behavior. This is a case where an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, both in dollars and cents and in human values of 
potentially good citizens. It has been shown that it is much less expen- 
sive to prepare a good citizen than it is to reform a bad one. ‘The school 
must be concerned with channeling a child’s behavior in constructive 

8 Mr. Derthick, who is a former president of the American Association of School Administrators, prepared 


this paper as a representative of the National Education Association for the Senate Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 
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ways so that he becomes a valuable, contributing member of society. 
A child who has come into conflict with the law, in a sense already has 
a record. One who does not have this record to live down or to tive up 
to (in certain environments) is faced with less of a problem in adjust- 
ment to society than is one who has such a record. Therefore, we 
feel that it is vitally important that the causes of delinquency which 
the school can help to lessen be identified and acted upon. 

But until the school has sufficient and properly trained personnel to 
help identify these causes in individual cases and to deal with them, 
we are severely handicapped 

We do not presume to know ell the answers to the problems of 
juvenile delinquency. Neither do we want to imply that the schools 
can solve all the problems, even if we had all the personnel and 
physical facilities that we need to cope with the aspects of the problems 
that face us. The development of children into useful, contributing 
adults is always a joint enterprise of home, school, church, and 
community. 

And our job is not adequately done as long as we have a high rate of 
dropouts, and to the extent that we have children who are mentally 
ill without treatment, so long as children are leaving school at the end 
of the compulsory attendance age unready to fit into social and eco- 
nomic life. These children of ours who are maladjusted, who today 
are misfits at school and at home and who have not learned to live 
with each other effectively are among those who will be tomorrow in 
the headlines of sex crimes and murders as the youth and young adult 
offenders. To that degree that their maladjustments can be cor- 
rected and their frustrations can be relieved they can be helped to 
set up for themselves objectives which appeal and in their minds are 
dynamic, reasonable, and worthwhile. With sufficient help from the 
schools and all possible related agencies, many will be out of the head- 
lines and off the rolls of the juvenile courts. As other school systems 
have done to a greater or lesser extent, we think that we in Chatta- 
nooga have developed some approaches to relieving this problem that 
are sound and produce results. We also want to present some of the 
problems that our school system faces which make it difficult for us 
to do a more adequate job. 

Our central resource in the Chattanooga public schools for locating 
children with problems and, therefore, those who might become prob- 
lem children is the visiting teacher. The visiting teacher is a school 
social worker. We like to think of our visiting teachers as the as- 
sertive-type caseworker. In other words, they do not wait in an 
office until a child with a problem comes to them for help. They 
have regular schedules for visiting in the schools to confer with 
principles, teachers, and pupils. A child who has a problem in school 
achievement or behavior, which may be caused by improper place- 
ment, a health problem or a home situation may be referred to the 
visiting teacher. Behavior problems such as continued nonattend- 
ance, truancy, tardies, habitual restlessness, shyness, destructiveness, 
or cruelty; overactivity, overanxiety, overpassivity, overfastidious- 
ness; continuous daydreaming, absentmindedness, stealing, untruth- 
fulness, defiance, impudence, running away, evasiveness, and with- 
drawal from contact with people are all symptoms that a child needs 
help and may result in his referral to a visiting teacher. The visiting 
teacher’s function is to study the case as fully as possible and work 
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with the child, his parents and teachers or to make referral to other 

agencies such as the Chattanooga Guidance Clinic, Family Service 
Agency, and other organizations, and coordinate their efforts to help 
him. 

For example, consider a case in which a child has frequent emotional 
outbursts at school for no apparent reason. A visiting teacher re- 
ceiving the referral before the case is too aggravated may find that 
serious conflicts and turmoil in the home are so affecting the child in 
school that he is unable to perform adequately and is developing 
delinquent-type behavior. Here the visiting teacher not only uses 
his skill with the child and helps the classroom teacher to understand 
but also may enlist the aid of a family casework agency in the com- 
munity for the troubled parents. He may well enlist in addition a 
YMCA, church, or other group-work agency to provide a wholesome 
outlet for the child. 

When the visiting teacher program was first established in Chatta- 
nooga, most of the children referred were those whose problems had 
gone to an advanced stage in which many of them were already delin- 
quents or near delinquents. As the visiting teacher program has pro- 
gressed and expanded, we find more and more children referred when 
their problems are in the early stages and yield more readily to 
treatment. 

The limitations of the visiting teacher program are largely those of 
finances and availability of trained personnel. Each visiting teacher 
is responsible for 5 or 6 schools so that his time and effort in 1 particular 
school is quite limited. Many principals within the school system 
have expressed the need and the desire for a full-time visiting teacher 
for their individual schools. So limited is the number of qualified 
personnel and so promising is this approach that it seems almost 
mandatory that the public schools, like many other agencies using 
mental health and welfare personnel in the fields of psychology and 
social work, have a State or Federal program of training scholarships. 
Thus teachers with desirable personal qualifications could be encour- 
aged to prepare for this specialized service in the school system. A 
visiting teacher not only must be qualified as a teacher but also must 
have training in techniques of social casework. 

The scope and nature of the activities carried on by visiting teachers 
in the Chattanooga schools is indicated by the fact that in the school 
year 1954-55 they dealt with 5,558 cases referred to them. Of this 
number, 5,186 were closed during the year, 321 moved from the city 
or left school after having reached the ‘limit of the compulsory school 
age, 38 were referred and transferred to other agencies for service, and 
13 cases were left open for the beginning of the school year 1955-56. 
Although we have no way of knowi ing the number of children involved 
in these cases who were potential delinquents, we can infer from the 
types of problems dealt with that many of these children exhibited 
the kinds of behavior indicating underlying causes that might eventu- 
ally have led to delinquency if there had ‘not been a kind of sympa- 
thetic study, guidance, and assistance that was given to them. 

In the Chattanooga public schools we now have 11% positions for 
visiting teachers. ‘These teachers serve a total of 44 schools, having 
an enrollment of more than 25,000 children. Even with these limita- 
tions we are more fortunate than most of the other systems in our 
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State. As far as we know, Nashville is the only other school district 
in Tennessee that employs the professional school social worker.“ 

Through the visiting teacher, much more extensive contact with the 
homes can be had than is possible on the part of the classroom teacher 
herself. It might be said that the principal and the teachers carry 
the educational ball on the main field. The visiting teacher is a 
player who can go farther out, past that field into the community, 
enlist the skills of other agencies to help principals and teachers in 
understanding and dealing with the behavior which is creating prob- 
lems in school. 

ADJUSTMENT SCHOOL 


Another aspect of the school work with which the visiting teacher 
assists is the study of children for placement in special or ungraded 
classrooms. Always with us is the problem of dropouts of children 
who have passed the compulsory school age but have not graduated 
from high school. After considerable study, it was discovered that 
many of these youth felt that the schools were not providing for their 
needs, that their difficulties in school had become acute in adolescence 
in the transition from elementary school to the departmentalized 
junior high school. Ideally, the solution to this problem which 
becomes acute in adolescence, and if not given special attention leads 
to school dropouts, is so to adjust the curricula of all schools that 
they provide worthwhile experiences for every child. Because of 
crowded classes, limitations in physical plant and instructional equip- 
ment and because, to varying degrees, schools are not in a position to 
provide the individualized instruction and to adapt their curricula 
adequately to the needs of aut these youth, it was impossible to put 
into effect immediately a program in every school which would enable 
many of the children to adjust during this crucial period. 

As a result, 4 years ago Chattanooga set up 1 separate school 
building as an experimental school of 7th and 8th grades to provide 
the kinds of experience that these children from all over the city 
needed. 

One of the problems encountered in setting up such a school was 
the prevention of any stigma attaching itself to the school on the part 
of either parents, other teachers, or the children. It was agreed from 
the beginning that this schcol was not to be a school for mentally 
retarded children nor a dumping ground or punishment for anyone, 
but a school which would be able to give a meaningful type of expe- 
rience to those children who were having difficulty in adjusting to the 
usual junior high school situation and who wanted to come. Teachers 
were specially chosen, classes kept comparatively small; and widest 
latitude was permitted in the adaptation of the curriculum to the 
needs of the students. As a result, this school is one in which many 
children have for the first time found a place where they have a 
feeling of belonging and and being at home. The emphasis in this 
school is truly on children. No pupil is sent to this school. He must 
want to go and his parents must agree for him to go. Each has been 
studied by a visiting teacher who recommends him or her. There is 
always a waiting list of approved applications, and a committee, 
including the principal and the visiting teacher, help to select the 

8 Exhibit A describes in detail the work of the visiting teacher and exhibit B gives a statistical summary of 


the work done by these teachers in the Chattanooga schools in the school year 1954-55. Exhibit A appears 
on p. 118 and exhibit B appears on p. 120 of this report. 
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pupil whose needs can best be met at the time of a vacancy. The 
teacher is given a record of the child’s ability, achievement, and 
personality when he enters. The students who attend this school 
are proud of it and proud of themselves. Instead of children who 
might otherwise be inclined to throw rocks at the superintendent 
when he comes in the front door, these boys and girls have developed 
into the kind of good school citizens who greet him and vie for the 
privilege of showing him about their building. The majority of the 
children who now attend this school are those who were lost to the 
schools before it was established. Considering the problems many of 
these children have heretofore presented to the schools and the 
community we contend that this approach is one of a number of 
promising answers to the question of how to reorient youngsters 
inclined in the wrong direction because of maladjustments including 
failure and frustration at school. 

Noteworthy is the fact that at the end of the first year when 40 
eighth graders left this school only 15 of them attended another 
sana the next year. At the end of the 1953-54 school year again 
40 eighth graders left school and 33 of these entered another schoo! 
in 1954-55. 

The demand for the kind of services that can be provided children 
in this school has increased to such an extent that there is a con- 
siderable waiting list of pupils who want to enter this school for the 
next term. New pupils must have a priority rating to be enrolled. 
While it is our belief that these children should ideally be provided 
for in their own school communities, we realize that the limitations 
under which many of the regular junior high schools are operating 
do not permit them to make the adaptations necessary. The teachers 
in this special school are carefully chosen for their sympathetic and 
understanding attitude toward all children. They are skilled in the | 
techniques of dealing with youngsters who do not find their primary 
educational advancement in the world of intellectual achievement. 


WORK EXPERIENCE 


We feel that one of the greatest needs of schools is to provide worth- 
while work experiences for young people who do not otherwise have an 
opportunity to engage in them. This need is particularly great in our 
congested urban areas where children no longer have the kinds of 
chores and home responsibilities that they once had on the farm and 
in small village homesteads. It is our sincere belief that work ex- 
periences adapted to the abilities and maturity of children are helpful 
in making them feel that they are worthwhile in their homes, in their 
schools, and in their communities. There is an inherent value in the 
work experience itself, but youngsters around the ages of 16 and 17, 
which are the ages at which young people most frequently drop out 
of our schools, are also in need of the feeling of achievement that 
comes with earning money. Many of these youngsters are in serious 
need of small amounts of money. For these age groups and even 
younger, the schools are to some extent hampered by various laws in 
providing the kind. of{work experience which would be of most value. 
A youngster under 16 years of age in this State cannot obtain a work 
permit which will allow him to work more than 3 hours a day outside 
of school hours or a maximum of 18 hours a week. While we are in 
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hearty accord with the intent of the child labor laws, we suggest 
reasonable adaptations safeguarded by school supervision. 

The schools do not have facilities and resources adequate to provide 
the necessary work experience nor do they have the finances to sup- 
port such a program. We feel that a type of part-time work under 
supervision of school personnel and as a real part of the curriculum 
for some 14- and 15-year-olds would aid in their adjustment so that 
many of our 16- or 17-year-old pupils would not become so frustrated 
that it is virtually impossible to interest them in school activities. 
A limited experience in this area has confirmed our convictions about 
this kind of work experience. 

It is well known that one of the most fertile soils for juvenile delin- 
quency is the idle adolescent. Heavy industry which uses machinery 
is not permitted to employ anyone under the age of 18. Our compul- 
sory school attendance law does not require children to be in school 
beyond the age of 17. We find a number of our youngsters in this 17- 
to 18-year age group who are unable to locate suitable work. If the 
schools had the facilities and the resources, they might supervise the 
employment and work of these youngsters as a part of the school 
program. Many opportunities exist within the school itself to provide 
useful work. One of our schools has undertaken a long-range project 
of school improvement and beautification which has called upon the 
talents of most of the pupils. In this program the boys and girls 
have assisted in landscaping, planting of shrubs and lawns, the removal 
of undergrowth and the renovation of school equipment. Even with 
these activities, it is impossible for the school to provide as much 
work experience as is needed by the students of this school. Further- 
more, all of the work undertaken as a part of the curriculum has been 
on a purely voluntary basis and no remuneration has been made for 
the work. The need of a great many youngsters in this school for 
money to buy lunches, shoes, needed school supplies, and other things 
has not been met. The school has no funds from which to draw in 
order to make the work experience also remunerative. It is our belief 
that a great many of these children would prefer to feel that they are 
doing something of value to earn money to pay for lunches, school 
supplies, etc., rather than to feel that they are the objects of charity. 
The school is restricted in its resources for funds to underwrite such 
projects, but if money were available under the administration of 
school authorities much could be accomplished. 

In the same school, the principal and faculty undertook a study of 
school holding power. They felt that if there could be better under- 
standing and greater cooperation among teachers, parents, and pupils, 
and that if pupils realized that teachers and parents had a common 
interest in their problems, the holding power of the school would be 
improved. Considerable latitude for curricular adaptation is pro- 
vided in this school also. Community people came into the school 
and assisted in the program of school plant beautification and improve- 
ment. One of the significant results of this undertaking was that the 
school found that it did not lose any student who was in attendance 
as much as 90 days during the school year. We feel that curricular 
adaptations to the extent that pupils perceive that their educational 
program is a vital and worthwhile experience to them are at the center 
of the problem of keeping them in school. In other words, the ideal 
school is one that has no need for a compulsory attendance law to 
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attract its students. However, we are in desperate need of enough 
trained school personnel to deal effectively with these problems. 


MENTAL HEALTH APPROACH 


One of the major needs of our school system at the present time is 
mental health personnel. Trained psychologists would be of great 
assistance in helping teachers and the school social worker in the 
identification and treatment of children with psychological and social- 
adjustment problems. We have not had in our school system a 
full-time psychologist. During the present year we are going to be 
able to employ one such person. 

One of our greatest needs is that of giving teaching personnel 
opportunities for in-service training in the mental health approach for 
dealing with children who present difficulties for them in the class- 
room. We also find a great need for someone who is able to work 
with parent groups in promoting a better understanding of children 
and their problems since many of the difficulties that children en- 
counter in school are outgrowths of their home backgrounds. ‘These 
needs can be much more effectively met by providing the schools 
with the necessary personnel and other resources not now available 
in adequate supply for lack of funds. While the schools today are 
among the primary forces that are responsible for the development 
of millions of youth who are not delinquent, it is a pity that we are 
without so many of the tools that would strengthen our hands in 
applying proven techniques in helping to save so many now being 
lost to society. 

We are well aware that we have discussed only a few of the aspects 
of this problem touching our school system. We have not touched, 
for example, on such approaches as afternoon and evening recreation 
programs, constructive summer experiences for children, nursery 
schools and kindergartens, and many other facets of the school pro- 
gram that might be useful in decreasing juvenile delinquency. 


THREE ASPECTS OF PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF 
DELINQUENCY 


(By Buell G. Gallagher, president, the City College, New York, N. Y.) 


I am gratified by your request for a statement for your subcom- 
mittee report on education and juvenile delinquency. As you may 
know, we at the City College have had a continuing concern with 
various aspects of the delinquency problem over the past 11 years. 
You are welcome to whatever insights we have been able to glean from 
our own program. 

It seems to me that colleges and universities have an important role 
to play which may not have been fully exploited. As institutions with 
resources, on the faculty and student level, in such areas as sociology, 
psychology, education, and physical education they have a potential 
contribution to make that might well be corsidered by governmental 
and private agencies. 

This role would appear to fall into three categories: research; action 
programs for the prevention and treatment of delinquency; and the 
evaluation of existing programs of public and private groups. In the 
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case of the City College, we have been involved in all three aspects of 
the work. 

In 1945, following the end of World War II, City College was faced 
with a critical local problem. Because of a population shift, the 
neighborhood surrounding the college became the scene of friction 
between groups of different ethnic and racial backgrounds. Preju- 
dices and hostilities between native and foreigner, Negro and white, 
and between minorities within these groupings took the form in- 
creasingly of aggressive juvenile delinquency, characterized by gang 
fighting, vandalism, and assault. These frictions had been heightened 
by the previous 4-year period of wartime tension. 

To meet the problem the college set up a Community Service 
Division in the belief that as a tax-supported institution there was 
incumbent upon it a real responsibility to assist in community 
betterment. 

The Division initially undertook various studies to survey the 
demographic, institutional, and attitudinal structure of the local area 
and to analyze social disorganization trends and patterns. These 
studies included— 

1. A study of attitudes and associations of 150 white mothers 
and teen-age sons and daughters in relation to Negroes in 
the area. 

2. A study of social cleavage patterns of interpersonal associa- 
tion among a sampling of students. 

3. A study of trends in juvenile delinquency. 

4. A sampling study of ethnic population distribution on a 
block-by-block basis. 

The division director, Prof. Harry Shulman (now on leave as 
deputy commissioner of correction for New York City), used the 
services of undergraduates in this work. 

The students revealed that some of the cleavages between the 
various ethnic and racial groups were so deep, that there was no well- 
organized group except the college itself capable of being recognized 
by the community as a whole as representing all of its interests. 
Consequently, it fell to the college to implement the results of its 
findings by setting up programs to meet the needs of community 
groups, particularly those in the age level where group conflict mani- 
ested itself in the greatest incidence of open violence. _ 

Initial research into court arraignment records showed that the 
delinquency problem was concentrated in the areas of assault, weapon- 
carrying, and gang-fighting rather than in theft. This finding con- 
firmed the major complaints of local residents, obtained through con 
ferences and public opinion survey. As a result, the division concen- 
trated its prevention activities in the area of boys’ teen-age youth 
groups—commonly referred to as “‘street gangs.”’ 

Group meetings were called which were attended by boy and girl 
teen-agers, including boys’ gang leaders, and a projected recreational 
program to be launched by the community service division was 
outlined. , 

The presence of aggressive racial gangs indicated the use of organized 
athletics and sports as the way to channel conflict into healthy compe- 
tition. We organized a program of coaching in basketball and softball 
coaching on Jasper Oval athletic field adjacent to the college. Leagues 
and tournaments were formed and affiliated with the park depart- 
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ment’s citywide athletic program. We made available athletic equip- 
ment from our own supplies, in addition to that obtainable from the 
city of New York, and provided a paid playground supervisor who 
was assisted by City College students drawn from a course given by 
our hygiene department in recreational leadership. 

Through this program, we reached a large number of local teams and 
street clubs. In time, we won the confidence of Negro and white 
gangs to the point where they accepted our college coaching program 
eagerly and participated no only in playground competition but 
traveled out of the district to represent the playground in borough 
competition. One gang which formerly had been the scourge of the 
neighborhood and a constant source of difficulty to the police was 
transformed into a highly successful basketball team that played as 
official representatives of a local church. 

Another aspect of our program was to offer indoor athletic coach- 
ing to the gangs. Mature students with previous leadership experi- 
ence and athletic skill were given training in gang treatment and sent 
out to work with gangs in public-se -hool community centers. This 
led to the incorporation of several aggressive gangs into organized 
programs and contributed to the sharp reduction of gang rivalry, 
fighting, and violence not only in our own local neighborhood but 
throughout the lower Washington Heights area. 

While it is difficult to assess the contribution of any single program 
to juvenile delinquency reduction, a report on the first 5 years of our 
community service division effort (1945-50) showed some interesting 
results. Official children’s court arraignments used as the yardstick 

revealed that in our local area there had been a 73-percent reduction 
as compared to a 21-percent reduction for the Borough of Manhattan 
as a whole during the same period. 

During this period, there had been an expansion of public-school 
community centers, augmented police activity, and the appointment 
of a school community relations counselor by the board of education. 
All of these factors undoubtedly contributed to a transformation of 
the local neighborhood from a high to a low delinquency area in which 
violent gang activity virtually disappeared. 

We feel that the program of our community service division as part 
of a larger effort was a definite factor in reduction of tension, demon- 
strating that saturation of a local area by a concentration of effective 
recreational leadership has a tendency to reduce juvenile frictions 
arising from clashes produced by aimless and misdirected leisure-time 
activities. 

To supplement its work with youth groups, the division has em- 
barked during the past year on a campaign to involve neighborhood 
adults not now participating in organized community efforts. An 
area of six blocks adjacent to the college’s south campus was chosen 
and staff and student leadership was supplied by the division. Four 
adult groups were organized and are now concentrating their efforts 
on a project to analyze and attack the causes of crime and delinquency 
in the immediate neighborhood. While it is far too early to report 
on long-range implications of the program, we anticipate some 
interesting results from this experiment to alert previously unreached 
segments of the local citizenry to their responsibility for improving 
neighborhood conditions. 
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Today, the community service division is incorporated into our 
department of sociology and anthropology. And though it is con- 
tinuing its work on a limited basis, we look forward hopefully to 
some sort of financial grant which will enable us to build on the 
foundation provided for us by our pilot program. 

I now come to another aspect of our work in dealing with the 
delinquency problem, one that is in full flower. 

At the cada of this year, Mayor Robert F. Wagner made 
available to the college an annual budget of approximately $100,000 
for the purpose of setting up a juvenile delinquency evaluation 
project to undertake an inclusive study of juvenile delinquency in 
New York City. The program was eed to run approximately 
5 years. 

We were fortunate in securing as director the distinguished sociol- 
ogist and author, Dr. Robert M. Maclver, professor emeritus of 
Columbia University. 

The mission of the project is to survey the work of the official agen- 
cies of the city of New York engaged in the control or prevention of 
delinquency, and the relationship between these agencies and private 
organizations contributing to the same effort. 

The project will seek to discover agency needs and problems; the 
adequacy of their resources and the manner in which these are dis- 
posed of; the respective coverage of each agency and the question of 
overlapping, duplication, and joint jurisdiction; the degree in which 
they are equipped to deal with their respective caseloads; the modes of 
disposition of cases and, broadly, the extent to which they are able to 
fulfill their objectives. The project will then seek to fit the various 
activities of the different agencies into a total picture and to study this 
picture in the perspective of the delinquency situation and of the 
knowledge possessed regarding the merits and prospects of different 
approaches to it. 

It should be understood that the material summarized above relates 
to our experience as a large tax-supported institution in an urban en- 
vironment and does not necessarily provide a pattern for all colleges 
and universities. Other problem areas very likely would require a 
different approach. However, | believe our experience indicates the 
possibilities of using higher educational resources in a three-pronged 
attack—tresearch, action programs, evaluation—on certain types of 
delinquent behavior. 





THE SCHOOLS AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(By Albert K. Cohen, Department of Sociology, Indiana University) 


This statement makes no attempt to survey the problem of educa- 
tion and juvenile delinquency from all aspects. It is quite specifically 
concerned with one way in which the schools are involved in the pro- 
duction of juvenile delinquency. It propounds no solutions. How- 
ever, we believe that any realistic thinking about what the schools can 
and cannot do to reduce juvenile delinquency will have to take account 
of the ideas here set forth. 

First of all, since our object at the moment is to attain understand- 
ing and not to sell some particular nostrum, it is important that we 
divest ourselves during this inquiry of our private sentiments, how- 
ever well grounded or widely shared, about what is good or bad about 
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our educational system or any other aspect of our society. At the 
moment we are not interested in praising or damning or in debating 
the objectives of a sound education or the proper means of obtaining 
them. We are interested in analyzing certain features of our school 
system as we find it and only in their bearing upon juvenile delin- 
quency. However, when we seek the explanation of any social prob- 
lem, we are quite naturally prone to look for causes among those 
things which already stand condemned in our eyes because they run 
counter to our general standards of morality, propriety, good citizen- 
ship, or taste. In short, if something is objectionable to us on what- 
ever grounds, we are prone to make it a scapegoat for any and all 
ills for which a convenient explanation is not readily available. 
Contrariwise, if we are already ‘‘for’” something because it accords 
with our interests or values or because it has certain manifest effects 
which we consider desirable, we tend to ignore its possible bearing 
upon the problem at hand. It seems to us that good can come only 
from good, that evil can come only from evil, and we cannot imagine 
those things that we consider sacred or precious as being implicated 
among the causes of our spcial problems. However, delinquency or 
any other social ill is the resultant of the entire network of forces 
acting upon the individual, the total fabric of society where it meets 
and envelops him. We cannot assign responsibility to this or that 
detail of the whole. The effect of any detail depends upon the whole 
of which it isa part. For example, the school by itself does not make 
or unmake delinquents. Indeed, one cannot say of any particular 
aspect or detail of the school system that it is a force for or against 
delinquency. When children enter school, they have already been 
molded by their families and neighborhoods into diverse personalties, 
and these influences continue to operate upon the child after he 
enters school. The effect of any given practice within the school 
depends upon the personality the child brings to the school and the 
kinds of experience he finds in his family and neighborhood when he 
leaves the precincts of the school. It is entirely possible that those 
very features of the school which we value highly because we believe, 
and perhaps rightly so, that they help make the kind of citizens we 
want, also have the opposite effect when they are combined with 
certain other ingredients. We must, therefore, if our object is to 
achieve understanding, set aside our values and preferences and scru- 
tinize all facets of our educational system with a detached and imper- 
sonal eye. Furthermore, we should be prepared for the possibility 
of baffling dilemmas, for the possibility that the alleviation of the 
strains within the school which make for delinquency may require the 
sacrifice of values which we are not prepared to give up. 

We begin with the platitude that every human being is in a per- 
petual quest for satisfying social relationships. We need not assume 
that all persons have the same social needs. Individual needs for 
affection, for respect, for popularity, for acceptance vary in subtle 
and complex ways, corresponding to the infinite subtle ways in which 
one’s experiences with parents, siblings, peers, and others may vary. 
However, it is questionable whether a human being can grow up in 
a society without developing some such needs, which we shall refer 
to here crudely and collectively as the need for status. These needs 
we seek to satisfy wherever we are and whatever we are doing: on 
the job, at home, at play. The school, whatever its purpose in the 
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eyes of the adults who establish and operate it, is, for the child, a 
place where he must spend half his waking hours in an unceasing 
quest for satisfying social relationships. He sees himself as liked or 
disliked, popular or unpopular, respected or despised, accepted or 
rejected. If we are to understand the role of the school in juvenile 
delinquency, we must understand the meaning of his school experi- 
ences through the child’s eyes—their meaning in terms of social 
status. 

The status system of the school and the child’s place in that status 
system is largely determined by the adults who control it. It is they 
who determine the activities and set the tasks, thereby creating, on 
the one hand, and limiting, on the other hand, the child’s opportunities 
to employ his skills and to develop his potentialities. It is they 
who, in large measure, determine the criteria of status; that is, the 
standards of conduct and performance in terms of which the child 
will be judged and on the basis of which the social rewards of status 
will be granted or denied, even by the child’s own classmates. And 
lastly, they themselves, because they are adults, because of their 
prestige as teachers and because of their quasi-parental role are one 
of the principal sources of status to the child. Their smiles and 
frowns, their affectionate or approving looks and derisive remarks, 
their friendly interest and indifference define, for the child, the quality 
of the social relationship between himself and the teacher and help 
to determine whether the school experience will be richly rewarding 
or humiliating and painful. Not only is his position in the eyes of 
the teacher and of the group, whose values are to a great extent 
molded by the teacher, at stake but also his own sense of worth and 
self-respect. It is, then, of fundamental importance to the child 
whether the activities of the school and the expectations of the 
teacher are perceived by him as opportunities for gratification of 
social needs or as sources of frustration. 

It is necessary, then, to inquire: What are the standards by which 
the teacher evaluates the children in her charge? 

First, we must recognize that the teacher is an agent of the commu- 
nity and that her task is largely defined for her by those representatives 
of the community who appoint her and on whose judgment her tenure 
is contingent. These eople are, by and large, people of substance 
and standing, respected middle-class people with some fairly definite 
conceptions of what qualities they want the school to indoctrinate 
and what skills they want it to teach. In a crude way we may sketch 
out some of their expectations, recognizing that there are variations 
from one school to the next that cannot be captured by any generalized 
description. In a summary way, we may say that these people 
want their children to develop into the kinds of people who can take 
their place in respectable middle-class society. They want them to 
acquire the skills that will later be valuable to them in a middle-class 
occupational world. They want them to acquire the personalities 
and habits that facilitate the learning of these skills and that conform 
to middle-class standards of decency, propriety, and personability. 
This means that they want ambitious chil ren, children with an eye 
to the future, capable of a certain amount of self-discipline, capable 
of working on uninteresting or unpleasant tasks with an eye to more 
ultimate rewards, children who value the things that middle-class 
people value and are willing to work hard for them. They want 
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children who are orderly, mannerly, and disciplined. They want 
children who are clean, neat, and polite, whose aoe is unsullied 
by what they regard as vulgarity and crudity and “bad English.’ 
They want children who can work as members of teams and organ- 
izations, which means children who can control or dissimulate their 
aggressive impulses, who can subject themselves to a system of formal 
rules and play their part with good grace as a member of a ball team, 
a school hay. a club, a student government organization, or a “proj- 
ect”’”—later as a member of a college fraternity, business firm, a service 
club, a chamber of commerce. They want children whose answers 
can turn away wrath, who want to be popular, and who know how to 
win popularity. It is not suggested that these goals are or are not 
undesirable; we enumerate them only because they help to determine 
the conduct and capacities which are rewarded in the school situation. 

By and large, the teacher may be depended upon to try to apply 
these standards for the evaluation of her charges, not merely because 
she is an instrument of a school board, but for other reasons as well 
First, these standards are the standards with which she herself identi- 
fies. They are the qualities she would desire in her own children and 
which she admires in other people’s children. Second, her task as a 
teacher is facilitated to the degree that the children in her charge 
exhibit these virtues. The teacher is harassed with large responsi- 
bilities. Whether she conceives her job to be primarily the teaching 
of the three r’s or training children for life adjustment, she has, in 
either case, to work with 20 or 30 or more children. In either case, 
the task is easier if the children are reasonably quiet, orderly, man- 
nerly, and disciplined, if they take to their studies without constant 
prodding and supervision, if they enjoy their academic duties and are 
not bored, restless, indifferent, contentious, and irrepressible. 

For several reasons, then, the teacher’s heart goes out to certain 
children—those who embody the virtues we have described. These 
are the children who reap the rewards in the classrooms insofar as she 
is in a position to determine the distribution of the rewards. It is 
these children who not only get the good grades but win the other 
honors and accolades that the teacher or principal can bestow. These 
are the children, furthermore, who are likely to command the highest 
prestige in the eyes of their fellow pupils as well, especially of those 
who come from homes where they have been taught to esteem these 
virtues. There are other children, however, for whom school can 
only be a barren and frustrating sort of experience. The children 
deficient in these virtues, untrained in the arts of self-discipline, 
middle-class manners, and personability and in the habits which 
facilitate academic learning sink to the bottom of the class—not only 
in terms of grades but in terms of general esteem. They appear to 
the teacher and to many of the pupils as “dummies,” as crude, vulgar, 
‘not nice,” as “behavior wedteness” They do not “integrate well 
with the group.” For them the school situation is poor in satisfying 
human relationships. They are at the bottom of the status ladder; 
they are the backward, the despised, or merely ignored. 

It is difficult for the teacher, no matter how well she is trained in 
the principles of mental hygiene and wishes to avoid embarrassing or 
humiliating these children, to avoid doing so. The principal reason 
is simple: Her job is to encourage the development of certain kinds of 
skills and personalities. The most effective device known for this is 
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to reward those who exhibit the desired qualities. Virtue unacknowl- 
edged and unrewarded by some signs of recognition—pat on the head, 
an approving smile, the display of one’s work on the wall, appoint- 
ment to a committee, an appreciative comment—will soon languish. 
On the other hand, if these signs are lavished indiscriminately, regard- 
less of quality of performance, they become ineffective for motivating 
effort in the desired direction. The teacher cannot, therefore, respond 
in the same manner to all children and must—or so it seems to us— 
bestow her favors differentially on those who can and those who cannot 
meet her expectations. It is not necessary for her to punish or scold 
dramatically for her to punish effectively. If she cannot say anything 
good of a child’s work she can say nothing. But silence can be quite 
eloquent when other children are explicitly praised or otherwise 
recognized. However well-intentioned and however sympathetic the 
teacher, then, she is likely to be party to creating in her classroom 
lines of division between the “good” children—satisfied, complacent 
and well-adjusted in their sense of virtue—and the “bad” children— 
keenly aware that they are at best nonentities, at worst, despised. 
Why do we find these differences among children? It seems quite 
ocgiakin that these differences reflect, in some degree, differences in 
natural ability. But the principal reason for differential success in 
meeting the standards of the school lies elsewhere, in the capacities 
and personalities the children acquire in their social worlds outside 
the school. Families differ enormously in the ways in which they 
equip children for success in the school situation. These differences, 
furthermore, are not randomly distributed in the social structure but 


are anny if crudely related to social class position. It is dangerous 


to generalize about social class in America, but it is equally dangerous 
to ignore the differences in family culture correlated with differences 
in social class position. 

For convenience, we shall speak here of ‘‘middle class’’ and “‘work- 
ing class,’ remembering first that this is a gross oversimplification, and 
secondly that the class differences of which we speak are rough trends 
rather than striking correlations. Having a these qualifications, 
we must also recognize that, by and large, middle-class families, by 
the examples they provide their children and by their techniques of 
child raising, tend more often to create in their children the person- 
ality characteristics and the skills which will make school for them a 
pleasant and rewarding experience. They are more likely to incul- 
cate in their children ambition, a desire to “get ahead.” They keep 
their children under more constant scrutiny and exhibit considerable 
anxiety over their children’s progress toward their conception of what 
a child should be. They surround their children with “constructive” 
toys and entertainment, they encourage hobbies which will ‘‘pay off” 
in useful skills and habits, they carefully manipulate the child’s en- 
vironment and control his associations to encourage the development 
of the proper interests and skills. They encourage the child to work 
at tasks which are not intrinsically interesting by rewarding effort 
itself, even if successful completion of the task is as yet beyond the 
child’s capacity. ‘They teach the child that there is a “time and a 
place for everything,” thereby helping produce a child who can lay 
down his toys or interrupt his game because it is now time to eat or to 
nap or to dress for a visit or to prepare for company or for some other 
assignment which is not intrinsically and immediately appealing. 
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They provide him, in their own behavior, models of “correct’’ speech 
and manners and emotional control. The result of this kind of train- 
ing is a child who fits readily into the discipline and expectations of the 
school, who can meet its demands without excessive effort, and who 
can be a joy to his teachers. 

In what is commonly called the working class, there are many fami- 
lies whose culture and methods of child rearing fit the description we 
have just given. On the other hand, we are more likely to find in 
certain segments of this class very different social worlds which pro- 
duce in their children very different personalities. It cannot be too 
much emphasized that we are not speaking of parents who do and 
parents who do not love their children. Affection for one’s children 
and unselfish devotion are the norm in all social levels; rejection and 
indifference are everywhere the exception. What we are speaking of 
is differences in the models provided by different families and differ- 
ences in parental expectations. 

Several careful studies have established that the working class 
parental love is less contingent upon conformity to a rigid set of 
standards. Children are given more freedom of action, more freedom 
to determine their own schedules, to pursue their momentary pleasure 
impulses, to choose their friends and their activities, to play at one 
thing till they tire of it and then to turn to that which suits their 
fancies next. There is little emphasis on the early development of 
lofty aspirations and looking ahead, on thinking of “the long run.” 
The child is not aware that he is being constantly and anxiously 
scrutinized and evaluated in comparison with the norms established 
by psychologists and educators for children of his age. The parents 
want the child to be happy, they want him to escape physical injury, 
and they want him to stay out of trouble. They do not worry too 
much about whether he is developing the proper tastes in art, music, 
and language and they do not carefully manipulate his environment 
in order to mold his personality in that direction. The working-class 
parent is likely himself to give freer expression to his emotions, 
whether of liking or of dislike, of pleasure or of anger than the middle- 
class parent, and to tolerate the same kind of emotional spontaneity 
in his children. The diplomat is not the typical product of working- 
class socialization. 

The boy from such a background is more likely, in comparison with 
his middle-class peer, to be intolerant of frustration, more subject to 
boredom when confronted with difficult tasks, less capable of sitting 
meekly still for long periods of time, less capable of prolonged con- 
centration, less able to subject himself to any form of rigid discipline, 
less adept at parliamentary procedures and waiting one’s turn, less 
appreciative of the importance of time and less likely to be on time 
for school, for class, for rehearsal, or for practice, less able to restrain 
the impulse to laugh, to snicker, or to express anger or indignation. 
His peculiar virtues—loyalty to his peers, a truculent independence 
and pride, his frank and spontaneous emotionality, his robust con- 
ception of masculinity and scorn of what he conceives to be effem- 
inacy—are not the virtues which pay off most in the classroom. Even 
though he values the esteem of the teacher and the good opinion of the 
authorities and his classmates, he lacks the resources to meet their 
expectations and is ever aware of the difference between his perform- 
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ance and those of his fellows blessed with a more appropriate 
preparation. 

These different kinds of homes differ also in the support they give 
the school after the child has entered the school. The parents who 
follow most closely their children’s performance and reward at home 
good performance in the school are characteristically drawn from the 
middle class. They are the ones who most closely scrutinize their 
children’s report cards, who cannot conceal their disappointment if 
the children fall below their expectations and who cannot fail to show 
their delight when they do well. They are the ones who visit the 
school, who join the PTA’s, who encourage the child to recite the day’s 
accomplishments in school and respond with appreciative smiles and 
nods. They are the ones who see to it that the child does his lessons 
and who reward him for doing so. The working-class parent is con- 
cerned that his child does not get into trouble in school and likes to 
hear that he is “getting along.” He does not, however, place the 
same value upon academic performance and does not, to the same 
degree, reward the child at home for good performance in school. In 
general, once he has left the precincts of the school, the working-class 
child is freer than the middle-class child to forget about school till the 
next morning; what he does in school does not make so much difference 
to him outside of school. 

It is, then, not surprising that there is an impressive correlation 
between social class position, academic performance and adjustment 
in the school situation, and that the children who sink to the bottom 
of the academic heap are disproportionately drawn from certain social 
levels. It is not our intention to imply that the children of families 
of ‘‘the better class’’ fare better because teachers and principals dis- 
criminate in favor of those children whose parents are influential and 
respectable. Undoubtedly this sort of thing occurs—on what scale 
we are not prepared to say—but we are of the view that the majority 
of our teachers are sincerely and conscientiously democratic. By 
this, however, we do not mean they treat everybody alike. We mean 
that the one child is not treated better than another because his 
family is more influential than the other’s. Indeed, many a teacher 
takes particular joy and pride in discovering and cultivating talented, 
promising, and ambitious youths from “the other side of the tracks.”’ 

When the teacher says that she ‘‘treats everybody the same” she 
means that she measures them all by the same measuring rod, that 
she does not have one set of standards for some children and another 
set for others. Those who do well by this measuring rod fare well, 
regardless of their background; those who do poorly, fare ill. The 
democracy of the classroom is a democracy in the sense that everybody 
is judged by the same set of rules. This does not mean that there are 
no winners and losers, nor are the losers any less chagrined. It is also 
a consequence—although an altogether unintended consequence—of 
the particular set of rules which she administers that the losers are 
predominantly and characteristically of a certain social level. 

What has all this to do with juvenile delinquency? Let us consider 
what we have here: a social system operated by certain adults accord- 
ing to a certain set of rules; the children in this system vary greatly, 
by virtue of their previous training, in their ability to compete effec- 
tively in terms of these rules; some of these children, those who are 
especially deficient in this ability to compete, find themselves cut off 
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from satisfying social relationships; both the adults and many of their 
classmates as well regard them with indifference, amused toleration, 
patronizing condescension, disgust, or conte mp Furthermore, as 
long as these children accept the legitimacy and validity of the rules 
by which they are judged, they : stand condemned in their own eyes as 
failures, as backward and worthless creatures. 

These children have problems of adjustment and they are in the 
market for solutions appropriate to these problems. The formation 
of what we call a delinquent culture is one such solution, tailormade, 
so to speak, by and for such children. Misery, it is said, loves com- 
pany, and those children who are the rejects and failures in the 
respectable social system will seek one another out, will gravitate to 
one another. This is facilitated by the fact that they tend to come 
from the same and similar neighborhoods; that they are, in any 
event, one another’s natural playmates. They tend to form small 
social systems of their own and within these systems to seek the 
satisfactions they are denied elsewhere and redress of the grievances 
they have received at the hands of respectable society. What do 
they want? They want self-respect, the respect of others, and revenge 
against those whom they see as their smug and supercilious tormentors 
How can they achieve this? By setting up a new set of standards, 
valid only within their own group, to be sure, but nonetheless endowed 
with that strength and authority that comes from their being shared 
with others. These norms represent a repudiation, a reversal of the 
norms which define the respectable status system. Everything that 
serves to define the “good” boy in the eyes of the school becomes 
ridiculous and contemptible. “Merit in the eyes of the school— 
which is in any eveft unattainable—is rejected as unworthy of pursuit 
by a red-blooded boy. On the contrary, successfully to bait and 
defy the authorities, to flout their standards, to despise their good 
opinion, to offend against their sense of the proprieties, and to shock 
their expectations become the criteria of status within the children’s 
own group. It is a small world they have created—this world of the 
delinquent culture—but it is their own, and within this world they 
can find acceptance by showing contempt for the larger culture in 
which they have fared so poorly. This makes sense, we suggest, of 
what otherwise seems a senseless destructiveness, vandalism, malice, 
and lusty and exultant orneriness. 

We repeat: We do not believe that this exhausts the subject of the 
relationship of the school to juvenile delinquency; still less does it 
attempt to unravel all of the threads in the tangled skein of juvenile 
delinquency. We do believe, however, that it is one of the most 
important, perhaps the most important, of the patterns to be discerned. 
We believe that these unpalatable facts must be realistically faced by 
educators who seriously want to do something about juvenile delin- 
quency. 

It is easier to accent the dilemmas than to suggest easy solutions. 
Is the answer to relax our standards to the point where all can meet 
them? Assuming that it were possible—which we question—for a 
teacher with very definite ideas of what is good and what is bad to 
administer rewards in impartial and equal doses to all her charges, 
will she not have deprived herself of her principal devices for motivat- 
ing hard work and rapid learning on the part of those who possess 
the necessary resources within their own personalities? It seems to 
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many—including the writer—that a relaxation of standards has 
already set in, resulting in a gradual and insidious deterioration 
of the quality of the students turned out by our high schools and 
entering our colleges and universities. Can this trend be reversed 
except by making increased demands on our students? And can 
this in turn, be done without further accentuating the differences in 
performance between those at the lower and the upper ranges of the 
academic continuum? 

What about ‘encouraging each child to realize his own potenti- 
alities,”’ and evaluating each child against his own capacities rather 
than against some uniform, external standard? Perhaps this can be 
done, with the result that the child handicapped by an inappropriate 
background can still find it within his slender means to meet the 
teacher’s expectations and earn her appreciation and approval. But 
certainly it is more easily said than done. Can you convince the 
child a is 2 years older than his classmates but whose reading is 
2 years behind theirs that he is really doing fine in the others’ eyes? 
Is not the fact that he is being judged by a special set of standards 
a manifest recognition of his inferiority, of his inability to meet the 
standards set for the normal boy? We do not presume to answer these 
questions; we pose them for those who are better equipped, by virtue 
of their daily interaction with children in the classroom, to answer 
them. 

What of segregating children whose backgrounds and personalities 
differ into separate classes, programs, and schools? To a degree, of 
course, this is being done. We have, for example, trade schools which 
do not place the same premium on the language arts and the abstract 
sciences as do the ordinary schools, and which emphasize subjects 
which are presumably better geared to the capacities and interests of 
certain children. The theory would be that such segregation into 
relatively homogeneous groups would make it possible to establish 
different standards for each group, within reach of attainment by its 
members; these groups, furthermore, would not be compared with one 
another and therefore there would be no painfully invidious status 
comparisons. This argument is plausible and promising. We are not 
ourselves in a position to evaluate the experience we have already 
had with various types and degrees of segregation. We would like 
to point out, however, that a measure of segregation does not guarantee 
the absence of invidious connotations. It happens to be a fact that 
certain kinds of achievement are more highly valued in our society. 
However eloquently we speak of the dignity of labor and of the social 
utility of the manual arts, it is no secret that the highest prestige in 
our society goes to those with white-collar skills, to the managers and 
the professionals—and to those children who show promise in these 
directions and have elected to work for those goals. Segregating those 
who lack the promise or motivation to strive successfully for these 
goals into separate schools. or classes may, for some children, mitigate 
sharp contrasts in capacity and performance and the consequent status 
discontents; conceivably, however, it may also have the effect for some 
children of dramatizing their differences from others and emphasizing 
to them that, in the public eye, they belong to a category of persons 
who are incapable of the highest type of achievement or lack the moral 
fiber and ambition to try to get ahead, as getting ahead is defined in 
our society. 
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Underlying all these dilemmas we have described are certain 
premises of American culture which it would be well to make explicit 
If we compare our society with most peasant societies and even some 
old world European societies, we find an impressive difference very 
far-reaching in its implications. In these other societies there is a 
tendency to think of mankind as being naturally divided into differ- 
ent orders or classes of people. Each of these classes owes prope! 
respect and deference to its superiors, but this is not the important 
thing for our purposes. What is important is the tendency to think 
of one’s station as something over which one has no control and for 
which, therefore, one has no personal responsibility. Each class of 
people has its own way of life. Each is governed by a distinct and 
different set of social expectations and one’s merit is judged by his 
conformity to the expectations that attach to his particular station. 
No obligation exists to try to better one’s station, and no particular 
moral merit attaches to the effort to do so. In such a society, it is 
not incompatible with a man’s self-respect to accept whatever sta- 
tion in life he believes fate has assigned to him, and he does not feel 
morally inferior or any damage to his own sense of worth if others 
possess fortune, manners, skills, or graces which he lacks. He does 
not measure himself nor do others measure him by the same measur- 
ing rods as apply to people of higher position. In our own society 
boys do not feel inferior to girls because they cannot sew or knit as 
well as girls; boys and girls do not compare themselves to one another 
in this respect, and differences in performance are not, therefore, felt 
as humiliating or embarrassing. If for boys and girls we substitute 
people born in different soc ‘ial levels, we have the situation we have 
been describing which exists in many other societies. 

In the United States, by contrast, there is an expectation, probably 
unparalleled in any other society, that one should try to “better 
himself,” to “get ahead,” to “make something of himself.’”” Whether 
we say it in so many words or not, this is one of the important under- 
lying themes of our culture. Together with this there is a tendency 
to assume that if a person has moral fiber, good character, grit, and 
determination, he can “make it.”” Finally, these assumptions extend 
to all classes of our population, although they are most strongly estab- 
lished in what are called the middle classes. They boil down to this: 
A man—or a boy—ought to strive to better himself; he can better 
himself if he has the moral gumption; what he actually becomes, 
therefore, is a function of his own moral character. The “all-American 
boy,” therefore, finds it hard to adjust gracefully to a position at the 
bottom of the heap. He finds it hard, sometimes, to adjust to 
second or third place. He tends to measure himself against all 
comers. If he cannot do as well as certain others at certain things, 
he cannot readily avail himself of the reasoning that he is less well 
endowed or that people on his social level are not supposed to do as 
well as “their betters.” For that matter, we adults go to some pains 
to deprive him of this comforting belief. It might reduce the child’s 
motivation to do his best; we want the child—any child—to believe 
that he can do better than he does. We want him to feel guilty and 
unworthy if he is trailing the others. And, in a way, this “pays off.’’ 
The phenomenal productivity of our society is partly a result of the 
drive, the restlessness, the energy, the ambition, the self-discipline 
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of millions of Americans trying to prove to themselves that they can 
“make it” and that they are as good as the next pian. 

To motivate effort and achievement, we deprive our children of 
excuses for not doing well. This works—for those children who are 
well-endowed and have received the necessary grounding in the basic 
social and intellectual skills in the early years. This spark of dis- 
content which we plant in our children does, in fact, motivate children 
from the humblest social levels to strive for lofty goals, and there is 
evidence on every hand that it can be done. But there are some who 
just can’t do it. When we say that they lack the necessary prepara- 
tion in their family backgrounds, we do not mean that their families 
are not “good” families. We simply mean that they have failed to 
equip their children with the kind of character and skills which 
children need in order to achieve respect and recognition in our kind 
of a society. Such children, deprived of socially acceptable excuses 
for their backwardness, feel the indignity of their position more 
keenly than would children of most other societies. In a way, the 
delinquency to which they are prone is a characteristically American 
response. If they are not as good as the next man according to the 
prevailing rules of the game, they are reluctant to sit back meekly 
and accept this judgment. ‘The response, rather, is to deny the 
validity of the rules, and thereby to deny that they are, as a matter of 
fact, not as good as the mext man. Rather than acknowledge that 
they haven’t got what it takes, they will repudiate the rules and play 
by a new set of rules, tailored to their own needs and capacities. 

We have not tendered any solutions in this article, whose purpose is 
primarily to analyze in an objective way certain of the relationships 
between the schools and juvenile delinquency. We do feel that any 
realistic effort to formulate policy intelligently will have to cope with 
these problems. We have not piously concluded with remarks about 
the need for better trained teachers, fewer students per teacher, more 
adequate classrooms, etc. We think that all these things can be 
readily and amply justified simply in the interest of improving the 
quality of our children’s education. But, if the reasoning of this 
statement concerning the school’s role in juvenile delinquency is 
correct, these changes alone will make no dramatic differences in the 
rate of juvenile delinquency. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION FOR EXTENDING 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


(By John W. Taylor,® executive director, WTTW, Chicago 
Educational Television Association) 


May I thank you for your recent letter requesting a statement for 
your subcommittee report on education ana juvenile delinquency. 
As you may know, the Chicago Educational Television Association 
has come into being largely because several hundred thousand parents 
in this area were dissatisfied enough with what was available as tele- 
vision fare for their children to contribute over $275,000. The asso- 


8 Dr. Taylor is former president of the University of Louisville and was acting Director General of United 
Nations Educational, Cultural and Scientific Organization (UNESCO). During and immediately follow- 
ing World War II, Dr. Taylor was head of the Education and Religious Affairs Branch, Office of Military 
Government for Germany. 
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ciation has been operating WTTW on channel 11 on a regular 
30-hour-a-week schedule since December 11, 1955, all of which was 
made possible by contributions of over $1,250,000 by individuals, 
business and industry (including commercial television), and 
foundations. 

The present programs include, for example, preschool storytelling, 
clubs for early elementary and intermediate grade children, teen in- 
terest activities, college Jevel courses for credit, adult education work 
(in the fields of science, foreign relations, medicine, history, fine arts, 
literature, foreign languages, baby care, photography, home budgets, 
and investments), community activities (urban renewal, armed serv- 
ices, religion, etc.). Joseph Lohman, sheriff of Cook County and 
former professor of sociology of the University of Chicago, has been 
conducting a program entitled “Spotlight on Delinquency” over 
WTTW since our first week of operation. A feature of the program 
has been a series of on-the-air press conferences with 125 editors of 
high school newspapers of the area. Plans are underway to record 
this series on film for distribution to educational television stations all 
over the United States. 

Future programs include high school series in physics and mathe- 
matics to be carried on in cooperation with Chicago City schools and 
telecast. during school hours to the classrooms. These subjects were 
chosen since the most acute shortage of qualified teachers is in these 
fields. 

The Fund for Advancement of Education has just made a grant of 
$165,000 to the Chicago Board of Education to aid in the first year 
of a 3-year program of televising the courses in general education at 
the junior college level, to begin in the autumn of 1956. These 
courses will be used both in class by the city system’s three junior 
colleges and by students at home who will also come to centers for 
periodic class discussions and examinations. 

Schools and colleges are perforce assuming larger roles in action 
programs both for the prevention and treatment of delinquency. The 
beginning of the tidal wave of pupils is already straining the resources 
of our school systems so that we must find means of relieving teachers 
of peripheral activities in order to increase efficiency as well as to 
provide manpower to meet increased needs which are growing out of 
responsibilities being added as a result of the undoubtedly relaxed 
home influence on children. 

We would not, in my opinion, be able to double the teaching corps 
in the next decade, even if we could find the money. Therefore, 
another solution must be sought if we are to handle simply the teach- 
ing of basic subject matter for the increased numbers, not to mention 
coping with the broader aspects of the educational program. I 
believe that television can be used by our secondary and higher schools 
to increase educationa! productivity in the areas which lend them- 
selves to the use of such a medium. [I also believe that we are resource- 
ful enough to come up with this solution. If we can, then, with present 
and foreseeable resources, the schools and colleges will be able to carry 
their increased share of the burden being placed upon them by the 
mounting juvenile delinquency rate. 
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QUESTION OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MODERN EDUCATIONAL 
PRACTICE AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY VIEWED AS A MATTER 
FOR A SCOTCH VERDICT 


(By Albert Lynd, author of Quackery in the Public Schools) 


I am honored by your letter of March 7, regarding my book, 
y rman in the Public Schools, and your request for my opinions 
about the possible causal relationship between modern educational 
practice and juvenile delinquency. 

I must say that in my personal view, much as I dislike the pragmatic 
or Deweyian approach to education, I have not been able to discern 
any direct relationship of that sort. The new education is un- 
doubtedly lowering intellectual standards in our schools, but whether 
its pragmatic bias is contributing to delinquency is still, in my opinion, 
a matter for the Scotch verdict of ““Not proven.” 

Here is the principal stumbling block to such a conclusion: 

Generally speaking, juvenile delinquency is worst in our largest 
cities. But it is in the largest cities that the progressive educational 
theories have had least application. On the other hand, the incidence 
of juvenile delinquency is least in the more prosperous suburbs, where 
the Deweyian educational theories have been most strongly influential. 
This does not indicate, of course, that the causal relationship works in 
reverse, either. Whatever relationship there may be between the 
new theories and the behavior patterns of students (as distinguished 
from their intellectual development), I do not believe the subject has 
had nearly sufficient systematic study. 

I regret being of so little help, and I do hope your committee will 
itself inspire more systematic studies of this subject. In the mean- 
time, I can only suggest two ideas that the committee may have 
already anticipated in its program. 

Home influence has undoubtedly relaxed in the last generation. 
When I was a member of a suburban school board in Massachusetts, 
I used to hear bitter complaints from the old-time teacbers—the good 
disciplinarians who were formed in an older day—that many studeats 
came to school with practically no disciplinary formation from home. 
Whether the schools today are worse or better intellectually than they 
used to be, the opinion of these veteran teachers was that the school 
has had to cope with a serious lack of home training. In fact, the 
efforts of conscientious teachers to discipline refractory youngsters 
was often met with serious complaints from easygoing parents. 

The quality of teachers today may be rather seriously affected by 
the wretchedly low pay scales in effect in so many communities. It is 
difficult. to set down this opinion without sounding as though one is 
carping at some very good people. Nevertheless it is a fact that in 
the long run, very low pay will not attract very many people of strong 
personal force. he ability of a teacher to impress his students—to 
exert a good influence—is to a great extent a function of his or her 
innate capacity to inspire respect as aman orawoman. This quality 
of personal force in teachers may be quite as important for your 
subject as the educational theories under which the teacher happens 
to be operating. It would be miraculous, in spite of honorable 
exceptions, if teacher quality were not decliuing in the face of low 
salary scales. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND THE SCHOOLS 
(By Albert J. Reiss, Jr., department of sociology, Vanderbilt University 


Delinquency may be viewed as the failure of personal and social 
controls to effect behavior in conformity with the social norms that 
are laws in society. Personal controls, those which are intraindividual, 
are of two major types. There are the conscience controls which deter 
the individual by inducing anxiety in the form of guilt. And, there 
are the more rational ego forms of control which bring conformity as 
the result of conscious decisions. Social controls, those which are 
interindividual, also can be viewed{as two major types of controls. 
There are the direct forms of social control where the individual is 
subject to direct interpersonal controls in concrete group situations. 
These controls operate as primary social relationsbips in groups such as 
the delinquent gang and the family, and as secondary social relation- 
ships in situations such as the teacher-pupil classroom situation and 
the policeman-child community situation. There also are the in- 
direct forms of social control where the individual is controlled by a 
social system. The culture of a community including the kinds of 
laws it has, the number and kinds of institutions in a community, their 
relative location and opportunities for participation in them are ex- 
amples of such controls. 

Social controls are of crucial importance for inducing social con- 
formity in two major respects. They are, first of all, the means by 
which the personal controls are internalized. The models of conduct 
or the social roles represented by persons with whom the child comes 
in intimate contact, and the means they use to get the child in in- 
ternalize these conduct norms and roles determines the content and 
effectiveness of the personal controls. The social controls then are 
crucial in building nondelinquent personalities. An individual with 
strong internal controls usually can resist the temptations of a delin- 
queney inducing environment and/or may structure group situations 
so as to reenforce the tendency to social conformity. It is charac- 
teristic of adolescents, however, that the personal controls are not 
fully mature. They are in need of considerable reenforcement from 
the external social world, if conformity is to ensue. The second way, 
then, in which social controls are effective in inducing conformity is 
that they either reenforce conforming tendencies or go counter to 
delinquent ones by exerting social pressures on the individual to con- 
form. It follows, too, that in some cases, such as in the delinquent 
gang, social controls may actually impede the development of strong 
conforming personal controls and hinder their effectiveness in group 
situations. The result, then, is that an essentially strong set of per- 
sonal controls (for an adolescent) may become inoperative in group 
situations if the external social controls are weak or run counter to 
social conformity. 

These remarks are made by way of introduction to place the dis- 
cussion of the role of the school in inducing social conformity and in 
preventing delinquency. Since the child enters school with an im- 
perfect set of internal controls, he is in need of strong external social 
support. The school, therefore, has the potentiality of being the 
major means of building and strengthening the internal controls of the 
child outside of the family context. Below we shall see that the 
modern urban elementary and secondary school is structured in such 
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a way, and operates in community settings, so that it is relatively 
ineffective in this control function. The school can serve, too, as a 
means of external social control by motivating the child toward con- 
forming behavior and by operating as a central community institu- 
tion which exerts pressure toward social conformity. It is also main- 
tained below that apart from its central function of formal education, 
the modern urban American school exerts little effective influence 
toward social conformity, particularly in delinquency areas. The 
school no longer functions as a community institution, but rather as a 
specialized institution of a mass society. The discussion below is not 
intended as an exhaustive treatment of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency and the schools. Only a few aspects of the problem are 
treated. 

(1) Delinquency among adolescents is more characteristic of the 
behavior of lower than of middle social status persons, and of boys 
more than of girls. It follows, then, that the external controls of our 
society have been less effective in inducing conformity among lower 
status boys than among boys at other status levels. The question 
discussed here is, How is the school probably ineffective in inducing 
conformity among lower status boys, and how may the school be made 
more effective for this task? 

The American public-school system has been oriented primarily 
toward such values as a general intellectual preparation for advanced 
education or vocational training and the values of achievement in a 
competitive society. This has typically meant emphasis upon intel- 
lectual attainment, competitive achievement, the denial of overt 
aggression and the dependence of the child on the approval of the 
teacher and parents for achievement. ‘These values, in fact, cul- 
minated in the institution of compulsory labor laws and compulsory 
school-attendance laws so that the child is coerced by society into 
attending school, if he or his parents are not motivated toward wien 
values. The child today compared with the child of 50 years ago, 
fact, is delinquent (truant), if he does not attend school and his 
employer is delinquent, if he employs him in an occupational role 
considered unlawful for persons under age. It should be emphasized 
that these laws are particularly designed for and enforced in urban 
communities. The American farm family generally is excluded from 
provisions of child-labor laws, and it characteristically withholds the 
child from school for extended periods of time to do farm labor, with- 
out facing any threat of court action. The urban family cannot 
withhold the child from schoo] without threat of court action. Some 
delinquency results, then, from our compulsory attendance laws which 
assumes that all urban children must attend school and that they must 
not work full-time for pay. It is in this sense a price we pay for making 
education a universal opportunity and for emancipating the child 
from familiar-occupational exploitation. It is maintained there, that 
these laws, together with the other aforementioned values promul- 
gated in the school situation, are not accepted as generally by the 
lower status parents and children, particularly the male ‘children. 
This often brings them into conflict with the school and society—in 
truancy from school, a starting point for much delinquency, and in 
aggression toward school property and authorities. More particu- 
larly, it leads to rejection of the values represented by school people 
and the acceptance of the value of delinquent peer groups which are, 
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in part, organized against these values. It is a simple matter to say 
we must find a way to motivate these lower status boys to accept 
compulsory school attendance, but it is quite another to motivate 
them where the value premises of our educational institutions are 
rejected. This rejection of values is not to be interpreted as one of a 
class conflict, however, for that would be a logically fallacious con- 
clusion. It may be, however, that the assumption that all persons 
must attend school until say age 16 is not a reasonable one, at least, 
given our present school curricula. We may need a more selective 
educational system, and we may need to permit a younger work age 

The values of the school today generally y are represe nted to pupils 
by a woman of middle social status. To the lower status male child 
who frequently rebels against school values and authority, the woman 
schoolteacher is not particularly effective in building and strengthening 
internal controls. Historically, elementary and high school students 
were provided with adult male as well as female parental figures in the 
schools. There is a real need to reintroduce adult male teachers into 
our schools if we wish to use these persons to aid in strengthening 
the personality controls of schoolboys. This means as a minimum that 
we must substantially raise the salaries of these public school teachers, 
and that other ways must be found to increase the prestige of these 
jobs so that they will become attractive positions to men in our society. 
These remarks are not intended as hostile to women as teachers in 
the public schools. They are essential roles in elementary education. 
It is meant to emphasize, however, that a matriachyr in the public 
schools hinders the development of strong internal controls in the male 
child, particularly the lower status male child. 

(2) The child’s world through the period of adolescence is one 
demanding some stability of reference points. There is a need for the 
family, the peer group, and the community to remain relatively 
stable and fixed. A gratifying and a secure environment is necessary 
to build strong internal controls. Correlatively, an institution such as 
the school is hindered not only in its task of providing formal education 
but in that of building character, if it is unable to establish a stable 
relationship with the child over an extended period of time. The 
relationship must be one of an extended duration. Furthermore, no 
organized community comes into being or is maintained when the 
population is essentially transient in character. This problem now is 
examined further. 

(a) The urban population is, relatively speaking, a highly transient 
one. Of the urban inhabitants in the United States in 1950, 17.3 
percent had moved within the past year. The percentage was even 
greater for many of our metropolitan cities. In San Francisco, for 
example, ‘ 24 percent of the inhabitants 1 year old and over had moved 
between 1949 and 1950 and it was roughly the same in the Nation’s 
Capital. In some community areas w ithin these cities, howe ‘ver, the 
incidence of residential mobility was as high as 50 percent during this 
period. Studies by the writer and others ‘show that families of delin- 
quents are generally characterized by higher than average rates of 
transiency.” Whether or not a hich degree of family mobility is 

% Tables 48 and 86, Census of Population: 1950, vol. II, U. 8. Bureau of the Census 

*? The writer found that 39 percent of delinquent probationers in Cook County, Ill, resided at thei: 
present address for less than 3 years (Albert J. Reiss, Jr., The Accuracy, Efficiency, and Validity of a Pre 
diction Instrument, Chicago, 1949, table 30). The Gluecks observed that 33.6 percent of their delinquents 


as compared with only 14.8 percent of the nondelinquents were at their present address for less than | year 
(Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, table VIII-2, p. 80 
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particularly etiological in delinquency is not the crucial question for 
our discussion. For, it nonetheless is true that a high rate of family 
residential mobility seriously hinders preventive programs of schools 
and other community institutions to curb delinquency. Many of the 
community areas of large cities in which the large majority of delin- 
quents reside are communities of high residential mobility. And, as 
we have seen an even larger proportion of the families of delinquents 
than of nondelinquents are highly mobile, residentially. This makes 
it extremely difficult to design school or community programs which 
require stable attachments with individuals over an extended period 
of time. In a very real sense many of these programs are reduced to 
failure before they are begun, unless transiency can be reduced. It is 
a paradox and perhaps somewhat of a tragedy that our labor market 
presumes some family mobility. Again, we perhaps may ‘“‘pay some 
price’ in the form of delinquency for inducing labor and residential 
mobility which makes the family “rootless’’ in a communal society 
and destroys the ties of children with primary figures outside the 
family. A school program must face this reality in many areas—that 
its school population will show a high turnover. 

(6) The school in most urban areas no longer is a community in- 
stitution. It rather is what sociologists call a mass-society institu- 
tion. Relative speaking, the sc hoo! is only indirectly subject to 
control by the ‘parents of the children. Its personael, the teachers, 
are part of a bureaucratic set of relationships which specify promotion, 
tenure, curricula, and so on. The teacher most usually does not 
reside in the community area in which the school is located. There 
is little contact with parents in the sense that parents are considered 
as authoritative persons about their child’s education and develop- 
ment. The school seldom is seen as a vital community institution 
related to other vital community institutions and processes. There, 
furthermore, are many studies which show that public-school teacher 
turnover is very high in urban delinquency areas. Teachers quickly 
seek transfers from the ‘ ‘jungle’’—the kind of lower status area de- 
scribed above. Under these circumstances, no program which de- 
mands stability of school personnel seems likely or possible. The 
public-school system needs to find ways of attracting and holding 
personnel who will teach for extended periods of time in the “black- 
hoard jungle,” if preventive programs are to have even a modicum of 
success. 

(c) Mention has been made of the fact that the American public 
school no longer is a community institution, that is, an institution 
controlled, at least, by a segment of the community it served and 
accepted as a vital center of public activity. The “little red school- 
house” nostalgically has passed as a community center and an educa- 
tional center for its young citizens. In its place is a multiroomed 
school serving at least a few thousand inhabitants who passively accept 
it as performing a single function—formal education. Members of 
the community find it hard to influence school policies and personne! 
and they soon come to regard it as part of the political process which, 
too often, they evaluate negatively. Here again we may find some 
conflict in what we want. The kind of contradlinquent control which 
is exercised by the schoo] as a community institution may be a price 
citizens pay for a mass society institution. On the one hand, many 
parents and professional educationalists insist that the child is denied 
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its proper advantages unless there are single grades with ever special- 
nok ane ‘ricula as the child advances, a gymnasium and competitive 
sports, and other activities. Add to this the ever-present desire to 
cut costs and taxes and the institution is large and specialized, serv- 
ing a mass clientele, and not a small neighborhood community insti- 
tution. This is not an argumeat for a return to the “little red school- 
house,”’ but it should be accepted as more or less inevitable that the 
school will lose some of its primary influence and control when it be 
comes & mass society institution. At the same time, the mass insti- 
tution can influence children to achieve rational and conforming con- 
trol over their environment. It might also be asked whether some 
compromise might not be made in cities, whereby elementary schools 
are reduced in physical size and integrated as part of a more local 
acting community. Is it possible, too, “that parents might be involved 
more in an educational process whose ‘goal i is not to adjust parents to 
what professional educationalists regard as essential, but that a proc- 
ess might be generated in which there is mutual participation toward 
commonly determined goals? Need the public schools be as large as 
they are and as divorced from the local acting community as they 
have become? The movement toward ever larger public-school sys- 
tems is a very strong one, however, and evea the rural schools increas- 
ingly have a consolidation pattern legislated for them. 

(3) This question leads us to a further consideration. Public 
schools which are located in urban areas with high rates of juvenile 
delinquency are most usually not considered a part of the local com- 
munity. It might be said, in fact, that in many cases either no 
acting community has ever come into being, or that the acting com 
munity has gradually disintegrated with the onslaught of urban 
growth, the development of mass institutions, and the transiency of 
the population. Yet, it is known that the community as an acting 
group remai s a powerful force against delinquency. Here, as else- 
where, the problem becomes one of developing community life as an 
effective social mechanism of control. Nothing seems more difficult 
in the sense that external social forces cannot easily generate local 
communal activity. By its very nature communal activity largely is 
self-generating. The problem is not an unsolvable one, however, as 
the Chicago area projects and similar community developments 
demonstrate. This requires as a minimum, however, professional 
participation in the community. The school can become a local 
community institution, in a restricted way, only, so long as ite per- 
sonnel are not a part of the community. What is needed, therefore, 
is the generation of citizen participation in the community wherein 
the school becomes a part of an organized community program. To 
assume, as some have, that school personnel must become the van- 
guard and virtual monopolists of the community delinquency pre- 
vention activity is perhaps to deny the first principle of what is a 
community, however. If school programs rest on the principle that 
people are to be adjusted to a school, rather than on the principle 
that a community must realize community defined goals, the pro- 
grams may develop little more than professional jobs oe professional 
persons. 

(4) One of the profound social changes in our society has been that 
which has emancipated woman from the family-work context and 
placed her in the labor market. This has to a growing degree also 
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meant that married women with preschool and schoolchildren are in 
the work force. It is not argued here that the participation of these 
married women in the work force is a major etiological factor in de- 
linquency, but that their participation often weakens the effectiveness 
of the family as a contro] structure. There are other factors, too, such 
as the absence of fathers in the Armed Forces, or in work away from 
home for extended periods of time, and the loss of traditional family 
functions to mass institutions, which have weakened the family as the 
primary agency for the social development of the child. The sugges- 
tion often is made that the school should undertake the responsibility 
for the social development of the child when the family fails to provide 
for the adequate social development of the child. The problem here is 
not should it try to undertake such functions, but can it do so, given its 
present structure? The foregoing discussion of the schoo] as an agency 
of social control strongly suggests ‘that the school and its pe .rsonnel can- 
not undertake these primary functions of social development. Only 
a radical restructuring of the public-school system in the United 
States might imperfectly move toward such an objective. The ex- 
perience of Bruno Bettelheim and his coworkers at the Sonia Shank- 
man Orthogenic School of the University of Chicago suggests that only 
a small residential institution organized along primary group lines can 
successfully usurp the family function of primary social development. 
This is not said to argue that the school cannot reenforce the internal 
control structures of children, but it cannot under present forms of 
organization assume primary responsibility for the internationalization 
of norms. It is difficult enough for a teacher to assume the responsi- 
bility for the formal education of 15 to 40 children. It is quite another 
matter to assume responsibility for their social-moral development. 
Finally, it should be noted that the American public has never accepted 
the idea that the school shall designate the nature and source of moral 
authority. Nor can it simply reflect it. In a mass urban society 
such as ours we cannot always agree on private and public morality. 
This very lack of agreement lies in part behind our separation of 
parochial from public-school education. To what extent will the 
American public permit the schools to assume moral leadership? 

This very brief treatment of the school as an agency of social control 
in preventing delinquency has suggested that the school in urban 
American society functions primarily as a bureaucratic agency of 
formal education. It points out that the school is, and probably must 
remain, relatively ineffective as an agency in preventing delinquency 
unless there is a ‘marked change in social values and a reconstructing 
of the school as a primary social institution in a community setting. 
The school seems particularly ineffective as a preventive institution 
for the lower sacks status male child among which the incidence of 
delinquency is greatest. It can achieve some reconstructing to meet 
the needs of these boys, but then only primarily as an agency of 
reenforcement, and not as one to which primary responsibility for 
social development is given. 


THE RELATION OF SCHOOL TO DELINQUENCY 


(By Augustine G. Confrey, associate professor of education, St. Louis University) 


There is not always a relationship between school and delinquency 
but there is frequently enough to merit attention. The average and 
the below-average youth suffer under instructional maladjustment. 
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They are asked to achieve in excess of their capacities. The fact that 
the individual of limited capacity (I. Q.) may possess narrow but high 
potential by reason of his having one of the primary mental abilities 
in outstanding degree is ignored. 

As a result, these marginal achievers become discouraged, rebellious 
antagonistic, and antisocial. 

Discouraged, they cease trying to learn and seek escape. The 
pattern of events, then, is usually: unsatisfactory school situation 
failure—avoidance through absence or truancy—free time, with no 
money to spend; nothing to do; no place to go—mischief, vandalism 
and theft for excitement—delinquency. 

Rebellious because not granted sympathetic understanding, they 
turn against all social institution, often in the unacknowledged desire 
to injure the control agency (school) which has failed them. 

Antagonistic because rebelliousness never remains inactive, the) 
seek outlets. Youth opposes law and order simply because the 
represent that for which the school stands in his mind: frustration 

Antisocial, they develop the natural reaction to the rejection the 
school extends to them. We know, but do not realize the implications 
of, the fact that to classify an individual as unworthy of normal group 
membership (regardless of the basis employed—mental, social, 
is to drive him into groups organized for the express eemane of 
annoying or of exploiting society. 

We submit that the school can save some children from delinquency 
by preventing the development of the conditions favorable to it 
The following measures are suggested for such preventive purposes, 
regardless of the intellectual level of the children, granted that they 
are educable. 

Give youth a continuous education in moral development by teach- 
ing natural virtues, values, and ideals through direct as well as indirect 
instruction. 

Through the community approach, secure the assistance of the 
various churches to support the natural approach made by the school 
with the supernatural approach appropriate to religion. 

Seize every opportunity, and take all of the time necessary, to help 
youth develop sound and deep concepts of such fundamental things 
as respect for property, responsibility, duty, a good time, fair play, a 
joke, what is smart, ete. Emphasize the reasons for and the prin- 
ciples underlying approved conduct. In this process, utilize the self- 
ish as well as the altruistic returns of good citizenship, the natural 
well as the supernatural motives for good conduct. 

Secure, also, the aid fraternal organizations can afford in their pro- 
grams of recreation, training, etc. Enlist their active support in the 
removal of invitations to deliquency; pernicious reading material; 
inciting movie, television and radio programs; evil commercial enter- 
tainment as found in the local situation. 

Remain firm in the conviction that ideas are the source of action. 
Nevertheless, bear in mind that good ideas must be given a chance to 
enter and to remain in the mind; hence, make provision for decent 
living—wages and housing—and appropriate recreation. 

Because no one aspect of personality operates independently, the 
school should make, as carefully as possible, a complete inventory of 
the individual to ascertain his strengths and his weaknesses, his ad- 
vantages and his handicaps; and then arrange to aid him in capitaliz- 
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ing his assets and in eliminating his liabilities, or in avoiding situations 
in which the latter would militate against the possibility of success— 
even in school. 

Make good citizenship desirable by arranging to make it rewarding. 
Why should the nonconformist be coaxed to be good by being given 
opportunities to lead whereas the more intellegent but well behaved 
are taken for granted and ignored? 


SCHOOLS HAVE A RESPONSIBILITY TO ALL YOUTH 


(By Herold C. Hunt, Under Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare) 


I wish to thank you for giving me the opportunity to express my 
views on some aspects of the problem of juvenile delinquency and the 
position of our public schools in relation to this problem. 

If some investigation in the year 1900 had asked the men in charge 
of our schools what their responsibility was toward children and 
especially to older youth who behaved in a fashion which is today 
described as delinquent, I believe the answer would have been, ‘““We 
have no responsibility for such youth.’’ Expulsion from school was 
the remedy (for the school) and other agencies, usually the courts and 
police officials, were expected to protect the community. In the 
course of the last 50 years, this attitude has changed as the idea has 
developed that the schools have a responsibility for all children and 
youth. However, like most ideas, it is not universally accepted nor 
very well implemented in many schools where the responsibility is 
realize d, 

My second thought on the subject is that the schools have been given 
responsibilities at a much faster rate than they have been supplied with 
the knowledge of how to deal with the problems, or with the means to 
meet their responsibilities for which they have knowledge of what 
would be the constructive thing to do. Research on effective ways to 
deal with the school’s responsibility in preventing and dealing with 
juvenile delinquency is needed. Additional resources are required 
in many situations if school leaders are to do more than they are now 
doing. 

In general, I would say that the schools are becoming increasingly 
concerned about the education of all youth. They have a responsibil- 
ity to provide education for all children. Children and youth who 
have major problems of adjustment should not be excluded from school 
or necessarily sent to special schools. All groups of exceptional 
children (handicapped, low intelligence, delinquents, etc.) require 
some special training by teachers who have special preparation. 
Many communities have not yet recognized the delinquency-prone 
child as an exceptional child and have not provided funds for the 
special help that such a child requires. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CAN CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


(By M. D. Mobley, executive secretary, American Vocational Association) 


I believe that education has a great part to play in the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. We are all aware of some of the social 
changes that have been taking place in our society and the effect that 
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it is having upon the public schools. For many years the schools have 
served as a residual institution to perform many of the tasks that the 
home, the church, and other institutions of our society have failed to 
perform. This talk of taking on added responsibilities along with 
the problem of increased school population, has placed a great burden 
on the public schools. 

At the present time, public education is suffering due to lack of 
financial assistance and to the great shortage of competent teachers 
and counselors. The public schools will not be able to meet this 
added burden placed on them by society unless the Federal, State and 
local governments are willing to provide funds that are needed to carr) 
out a broad program to meet the needs of all youth. 

It is my feeling that public education has become quite traditional 
in many respects. It has grown out of the system used in Europe 
and accepted by many people who are unwilling to meet the challenge 
that has been placed before us by modern society. The educational 
program today must be a broad program since youth cannot enter the 
world of employment until they are 16 years of age or older, due to 
laws that have been established. ‘The cultural and economic status 
of the families from which the youth come are contributing factors 
to school attendance and school interests. The educational program 
should challenge the interests of all youth. Many of the youth are 
not physically, emotionally, or intelligently capable of the high 
academic standards that are often forced upon them. The public 
school system should provide for these individuals an opportunity 
to develop in an activity type program which would involve the use 
of the hands. This does not necessarily mean that their training 
would be vocational but would give them an opportunity to explore 
the possibility of field or fields of work that lie ahead 

It is my firm conviction that a sound program of vocational guidance 
should be developed. After participating in an activity type program 
the youth could then make a decision as to his life’s work; vocational 
education would then have a great part to play in the future develop- 
ment of the youth. 

It should be pointed out that vocational education should not be 
made a dumping ground where youth would be placed. This would 
be an extreme waste of time, money, and effort. An individual who 
has not made a decision on his life’s work would be better cared for 
in an activity type program. Such a program would consist of a 
program often found in the public schools which is called the practical 
arts program. In some way Federal stimulation might be given to 
the States to encourage this type of program through funds for 
supervisors of the practical arts phase of our educational program. 

It has been my privilege to visit Baltimore, Md., and see this type 
of program in operation. Dr. Charles W. Sylvester, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in charge of vocational education in Baltimore, had 
a great deal to do with developing such a program in that city. | 
would suggest that you invite Dr. Sylvester to appear before your 
committee and give you his experiences in developing programs of 
education to meet the mental and physical capacities of all youth. 
I am sure he could bring to your committee some excellent suggestions 
as to the role that education in general and vocational and practical 
arts education in particular can play in preventing juvenile delin- 
quency. 
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PRESENT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM MUST ASSUME ITS SHARE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR DELINQUENCY 


(By Mrs. Theo M. Shea, assistant professor of education, St. Louis University) 


The increase in the percentage of delinquency among juveniles must 
of necessity have many causes and since education has a direct effect 
on every child’s life pattern the present educational system must 
assume its share of the responsibility. 

It would appe ar unrealistic to say that the present system, whether 
we look on it as ‘“‘a system’’ or many diverse systems constituting a 
whole, is responsible for the increase. 

The breakdown of family responsibility and authority, the moral 
climate of the community, the unrest and chaos resulting from popula- 
tion movements, technological change, and all that this implies as well 
as the capacity of the individual must be considered in this relationship 
to delinquency. Since each of the persons involved in any of these 
relationships have been exposed to some form or some measure of 
American education then to that extent education is related to 
delinquency. 

In our present system of education there seems to be too much 
confusion as to the actual responsibility of the school; where the 
authority rests and the purpose of the school in terms of the parent 
and the child. 

Since we must be concerned with present-day education as one factor 
in the rise of delinquency we should consider this: 

Adolescents mature in different ways at different chronological ages, 
no two being exactly alike. The school laws and child-labor laws set 
chronological age limits as to when a boy or girl may leave school 
and/or go to work. 

Many adolescents are thus forced to remain in school, or leave school 
and be unemployed, because the curriculum provides nothing of inter- 
est or of use to them. Many of these adolescents are mature and have 
good potential abilities in certain employment areas. 

It aa appear that one of two things need to be changed, namely 

Adjust the curriculum to suit the needs of this type of 
akon from which a high percentage of delinquency comes. 
Provide in fact, not theory, a curriculum that suits his needs in 
every way possible. This is not in any way a suggestion that 
standards be lowered but made sufficiently diverse to suit greater 
numbers of students. 

Readjust the child-labor laws to permit mature adolescents 
to find employment in satisfying positions which require the skills 
that they appear to have thus allowi ing them to assume responsi- 
bilities they need to have. 

One other point, adolescents often manifest symptoms of confusion 
and unrest which should indicate need for guidance in making proper 
choices. In too many schools this guidance is lacking. Teachers do 
not have sufficient training or the insight to recognize these danger 
signals and give or get help for these students. Schools do not utilize 
efficiently all the community agencies available to them. 
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EARLY PRIMARY GROUPS SHOULD BE LIMITED TO 20 CHILDREN 
By Miss Carol Kahler, assistant professor of education, St. Louis University 


Since delinquency appears to be a result of the constant interplay 
of multiple facets of our culture and each individual child who becomes 
involved in delinquent acts, it would appear that one great need 
would be for increased collaboration of all community agencies con- 
cerned with the welfare of children. Immediate collaboration needs 
to be furthered at the level of consultation concerning children who 
have been found to be delinquent and concerning areas known to be 
high delinquency areas. While this has theoretically been a practice 
in “actuality the collaboration too frequently has taken place only at 
the courtroom level after repeated delinquencies, duplicate case 
studies, and long-term individual agency efforts. The cooperative 
planning needed on a preventive level can become an actuality on 
the basis of such immediate working relationships. 

My second suggestion is in the nature of a well-grounded hunch 
and involves only the school. As increasing enrollments are confront- 
ing the schools with unprecedented problems of staffing classrooms, 
the goal of small class groups seems unrealistic. However, it would 
appear that psychological evidence of the importance of the first few 
years of school in determining the constructive part that agency can 
play in the later lives of children should legislate for early primary 
groups which are limited to 20 children. This involves careful con- 
sideration of the real problems involved in making more teachers 
and more classroom available to the 5-, 6-, and 7-year-old children 
while increasing the class size of more mature groups. This suggestion 
may seem nebulous and little connected with the problem, but if 
delinquency is viewed as a problem which frequently culminates 
during the preadolescent or adolescent period, rather than one which 
arises there, credence might be given to this suggestion. 


PREVENTING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY BY IMPROVING 
UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 


(By W. W. Carpenter, professor of education, University of Missouri 


It seems evident that the major responsibility resting upon us today 
is to preserve our America from those enemies at home and abroad 
who have planned our destruction. It also seems evident to a close 
observer that the problem is twofold: First, the preparation of American 
youth to work directly or indirec pes with other peoples all over the 
world and; second, to preserve American youth in training for 
citizenship ‘at home and abroad, the love of America and its traditions, 
and the willingness to live for it or die for it if necessary. 

The first problem seems more easily recognized by our American 
people than the second. In general it represents our ability to live 
with other peoples of other nations and to assist them in every way 
possible to attain economic, physical, political, and social security. 
The second problem is less well rec ognized, but just as important; 
namely, to assist our American youth to learn to live with themselves 
and their parents and friends in the true American spirit, to recognize 
the aims and purposes of this great Nation and to desire to cooperate 
in every way to make it truly the home of the free and the brave. 
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Child delinquency may be thought of as the tendency on the 
part of a number of our youth to disregard the faith and beliefs of 
our fathers and to resent and resist the social obligations that have 
evolved since the beginnings of our Nation. Let it be said in passing 
that some of the social obligations need to be reevaluated and soon. 

In reality then the two problems merge in that delinquency of the 
child may eventually cause the destruction of our Nation; and when 
and if the moral fiber of our Nation at home is destroyed, then it 
follows that we will lose the opportunity to help others as well as to 
help ourselves. 

The solution of the problems involved is quite difficult amd com- 
plicated, although the process that must be followed seems as clear 
as the tone of a crystal bell. The problems involved with the process 
have been well stated time after time in the discussion in our journals 
and recognized since the beginning of our Nation, kamaiien that 
education is essential to the perpetuity of our Nation and our world. 

The problems involved in attaining the fundamental principles 
laid down, however, seem insurmountable to many because of tradi- 
tion, precedent, selfishness, lack of vision and lack of a clearly defined 
policy of responsibility for what and by whom. There is also the 
failure to recognize the need of saving the world and America, rather 
than the local neighborhood only; failure to recognize that education 
is our first line of defense and if it fails, all fails; the failure to recognize 
that to those persons serving as teachers has been officially delegated, 
and to no others, the sacred responsibility of passing on the heritage 
and contributions and processes of our democracy to succeeding 
generations; the failure to recognize that teachers must be highly 
trained for their positions, must be highly paid and their welfare 
adequately protected by sick leave plans, tenure, retirement, and 
other welfare considerations. 

The process of controlling and eventually removing child delin- 
quency is clear; it is through education. But what kind of education, 
who should administer it, who should pay for it, how shall it be organ- 
ized, and other questions arise in your mind. Not the one-room 
school, not the slipshod method of keeping account of our children 
in most States, not the neglect of their health and leisure, the utter 
disregard of their sacred personalities, or the treatment now afforded 
the delinquent ones? Then what? 

Let us glean from some of the literature relevant ideas of an educa- 
tional plan that can, if evolved, save our America and the world. 

Let us review our faith in America, the rights of American children, 
the teacher in wartime, the migrating child, and the case for Federal 
support. Let us recognize that youth in school district A are also 
citizens in State A and of the United States of America. As such, 
the Nation and the State and the school district become members of 
a team working together, planning, cooperating, and spending together 
that every child may be a worthy citizen of his school district, of his 
State and of our good old U.S. A. Let us recognize the necessity of a 
nationwide continuing census and a continuing health service admin- 
istered through the State departments of education, and supported in 
whole or in part by Federal funds. Let us recognize the importance 
of teacher training of all kinds, including the preparation of experts 
to handle those who do stray from the usual path. Let the Nation 
and State more fully cooperate in the support of these programs. 
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Let us recognize that our process can never be effective until we 
have trained personnel in all our teaching positions, whatever they 
may be, and wherever they may be; trained personnel for all special 
classes of students including delinquents, as well as the vocational, 
the avocational, the scie ntific, and so forth. Let us recognize that 
the financial support should be borne by the Government which 
profits from the process, namely, the Nation, the State, and the school 
district. Only when we can attain the aims and purposes of education 
in our American democracy can we properly train all our youth 


COMMITTEE OF TEACHERS IN THE SAVANNAH, GA., SCHOOLS 
COMPLETES SURVEY OF LOCAL DELINQUENCY PROBLEM 


(By F. Hemans Oliver, Jr., and members of committee ™ 


Our school committee has completed a survey on juvenile delin 
quency. We are of the opinion that the home is the institution which 
should be of the greatest value in overcoming behavior problems; the 
school is second. 

We feel that a proper approach to the problem will consider both 
the prevention of delinquency and treatment of the individual delin- 
quent, with particular emphasis on preventive measures which will 
reduce the incidence of initial offenses. 

The schools will be able to afford worthwhile assistance in preventing 
and combating the incidence of delinquency through an adequate 
guidance and counseling program. Such a program, with trained 
personnel, will provide for an adequate testing program which should 
reveal strengths and weaknesses of individuals. The tests, in turn, 
would serve as informational background for the purposes of grouping 
pupils according to similar potentialities and abilities and planning an 
enriched curriculum to meet the needs of pupils of high intellectual 
ability as well as those who are mentally retarded and who need to 
learn a trade or profession. In close association with the guidance 
program, there is need for an expanded visiting teacher staff. 

There is a definite feeling on the part of the school personnel that 
there should be a closer tie-in among schools, Domestic Relations 
Court and community associations. We are all concerned with the 
same problem, and often the same people are involved in attempted 
solution. The teachers believe that the newly formed Domestic 
Relations Court, with trained personnel, will be able to handle family 
problems, potential broken homes, hardship cases and all phases of 
family problems which have a bearing on juvenile delinquency. 

The committee feels that the schools are doing the most effective 
work they can, under existing conditions, to combat and resolve the 
delinquency problem. 

The local school committee formulated a questionnaire which was 
sent to all teachers, colored and white, in the public school system. 
Its purpose was to determine the teachers’ reaction to the problem of 
juvenile delinquency as its is related to the home, school, church, and 
community. Results of the questionnaire are shown below: 

A. Eighty-six percent of the teachers felt that delinquent homes 
were the main cause of juvenile delinquency, the following being 
some of the reasons: 


%® Submitted by F. Hemans Oliver, Jr. (chairman), Mrs. Martha Coleman, Mrs. Dorothy Clark, Mrs 
Ruth Ellis, Mrs. Lila Ward, Robert Overstreet. 
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Parents who fail to see that children meet obligations 
and fulfill responsibilities in acceptable social behavior, moral 
standards, and school attendance. 

Unsatisfactory home conditions, that is, low wages, 
broken homes, poor housing conditions, mothers working 
outside the home and shift work. 

Undesirable and over-emphasized radio and TV pro- 
grams. 

4. Undesirable comic books, magazines, and other publica- 
tions. 

5. Increased availability of automobiles to young people. 

B. Eighty-one percent of the teachers felt that the church could 
provide more fundamental training in spiritual and moral values, 
as well as to provide more recreational and social programs. 

C. Ninety percent of the teachers felt that certain additions to, 
and changes in, the present educational program would provide 
a means of pointing out delinquency and serve as a basis for 
remedial action. 

An adequate testing program which would reveal the 
strengths and weaknesses of students. 

2. Reorganization of classes, according to potentialities 
and abilities. 

Reorganization of the curriculum planned to meet the 
vocational and/or professional needs of students. 

4. An adequate number of trained counselors and ade- 
quate guidance program. 

Increased visiting teacher staff. 

D. It was felt that our present juvenile court system is inade- 
quate and that the newly established Domestic Relations Court, 
if properly staffed, should be a big factor in alleviating the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 

It was felt that more adequate use of school recreational 
facilities and planned recreation by both school and com 
munity leaders will help. 

K. The opinions expressed by the teachers were varied but 
unanimous in believing that the home has the greatest influence 
in the behavior pattern of the youth. 

It was felt that the schools are doing a good job but that 
much more can be accomplished with an adequate guidance 
program and the necessary curriculum changes to meet 
adequately the needs of all girls and boys 


RELATION BETWEEN EMPLOYMENT AND EDUCATION 


(By Elizabeth S. Johnson and Miriam Fuhrman, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor) 


Today more than ever before, the amount of schooling a child 
acquires determines his future employment opportunity. The in- 
creasing complexity of machines and current emphasis on specializa- 
tion make technical education a prerequisite to many jobs. Em- 
ployers tend to require a high-school education of an increasing num- 
ber of job applicants. 

The trend to more skilled and fewer unskilled jobs promise to con- 
tinue as technical advances proceed. Employers want young people 
who can be trained for advancement to setup and layout men, 
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supervisors, administrative assistants, troubleshooters, and tech 
nicians to “stretch out” the limited supply of professional engineers 
The Armed Forces are much concerned about the country’s need for 
more skilled workers. 

When pressed for their reasons in demanding high-school graduates 
employers show considerable faith in our schools. ‘They stress the 
importance of “good attitudes,’’ meaning, they say, good work habits, 
willingness to adjust to work routine, to follow instructions, to meet 
set standards of performance and complete a task, an interest in self- 
developme.at, pride of workmanship, and a sense of responsibility 
They expect the ability to communicate satisfactorily in writing and 
speech and to read and understand instructions, as well as the ability 
to handle elementary methematical computations. In addition, they 
expect young workers to be able to adapt to change, to solve problems 
rationally, at a suitable level, to be able to get along with others and 
to be good citizens. Employers feel that a high-school diploma indi- 
cates that a youngster can meet these standards acceptably. 

While a higher proportion of our young people are completing high 
school today than ever be fore, about 600,000 drop out each year before 
graduation. Educators predict that this number will increase because 
the increase in the schools’ retention rate is not keeping up with the 
increase in enrollment. The employment difficulties experienced 
the dropouts are of concern to us all. 

Local studies show that about 55 percent of the dropouts have 
IQ’s above 90, indicating normal ability or better. The Office of 
Education estimates that each year about 60,000 youth of superior 
ability who should go on to higher education drop out before com- 
pleting high sc hool. These young people are probably never em- 
ployed at their highest potential. This re presents a loss both to then 
and to our economy. 

Census figures show that nearly half of the school dropouts 16 and 
17 years old are not working. The 45 percent of the dropouts with 
IQ’s of 90 or below probably are largely represented in this group of 
idle youth who are causing community concern. They are less quick 
to scout out job opportunities, less able to put their best foot forward 
to make a good impression, and more easily discouraged by failure 
Educators in some communities have found it feasible to develop 
special preemployment programs that help these youngsters become 
employable. School-and-work programs enable schools to work with 
employers in helping develop self-confidence, skill, and good work 
attitudes in youth who need this guidance. Employers thus can be 
persuaded that certain jobs can be filled by dropouts. A community 
approach involving agencies other than the schools is needed to solve 
the employment problems of these hard-to-place yout! 

Child-labor and school-attendance laws have helped importantly in 
raising the general level of education. In many jurisdictions, the 
have advanced to 16 or more the age for choice between school and 
full-time work. By imposing some limits on part-time jobs they help 
protect the student from the health hazards of a double load and from 
a premature choice between continued pay envelopes or school. An 
employment certificating system operated by a guidance-minded staff 
helps individual boys and girls and keeps the se *hools abreast of their 
employment problems so curricula and services can be more realistic. 
Rural youth have benefited much from the extension of Federal child- 
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labor provisions to prohibit hired work during school hours. School 
cians in rural areas has increased. Children of migrant workers 
are being brought into the schools in increasing numbers. 

Education that adequately prepares for life includes preparation for 
work, since work is such an important, part of life. A child’s chances 
for satisfying work are affected by his parents’ and community’s ability 
to afford him an education high in quality and rich in range. Most 
teen-agers today are combining part-time or summer jobs with school. 
This combination continues into adult years, encouraged by leisure 

resulting from shorter working hours and dictated not only by indi- 
vidual interest but by the increasing diversity and specialization of 
present-day employment. 

For all such development, a high-school education is the keystone. 
While maintaining our interest in the majority who attain it, our con- 
cern for those who don’t requires a multiple attack. Perhaps the 
greatest challenge is to help normal youth weather adolescence and 
finish high school. Vocational counseling can provide information 
about the economic worth of a college education as well as about 

cholarships and loans for dropouts of superior ability and inadequate 
financial resources. 

But in spite of all efforts there will continue to be large numbers of 
boys and girls who leave school for work before high-school graduation. 
We need to study the obstacles to the employment of these youth to 
understand whether there are artificial barriers that need to be re- 
moved. We also need to consider whether the factors which impel 
students to drop out of school in the first place are the same ones 
which lead them to become delinquent or whether they become de- 
linquent because they are unable to find employment. Finding the 
answers to these questions presents a challenge to government, to 
educators, to parents, and to the whole community. The lack of ‘job 
opportunities for school dropouts points up how close is the relation- 
ship between education and employment. 
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Ill. OveERvIEW or CERTAIN CONSIDERATIONS 
THE SCHOOL AS AN AGENCY OF SOCIAL CONTROL - 


The preceding papers support the conviction of the subcommittee 
that our schools play, or should play, a crucial role in the prevention 


and treatment of juvenile delinquency. The subcommittee stated 
its belief in an earlier report that 


this Nation’s first line of defense in preventing juvenile 
delinquency is the school. We must begin there and we 
must begin now. The subcommittee believes that the prob- 
lem of the lamentable condition of the Nation’s schools must 
be faced boldly and squarely by the local, State, and Federal 
Governments. The subcommittee believes that one of the 
greatest steps which this Nation can take to prevent juvenile 
delinquency is to embark at once upon a vigorous program 
to reduce the acute shortage in classroom space and the too 
large size of classes. To this end the subcommittee supports 
the recommendation for Federal aid for school construction 
made by the Committee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives and by the Senate. The data are 
clear. Unless we pay out the money for better school 


facilities today, we shall have to pay out the money in the 
years to come for more police and more prisons. 


The school is second only to the family in being responsible for 
preparing the child for life—that includes, of course, enabling children 
to get along with others, to observe society’s s rules—as well as the 
deliberate cultivation of the basic intellectual tools.” One of the 
most important of such tools is the ability to read, comprehending the 
full meaning of the printed page. The school, too, may reproduce 
some of the features found in the home, but it supplies a social setting 
in which new and varied experiences are inevitable.” 

If the schools are to fulfill their responsibility in helping youth to 
law-abiding adulthood,” the schools must assist society in devoting 
sufficient energy and resources not just to rehabilitate young people 
after they get into trouble but also to those programs that serve to 
prevent their getting into trouble in the first place. The schools are 
centrally involved in any program designed to prevent juvenile 
delinquency. 

% Juvenile Delinquency, Interim Report of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 83d 
Contes = sess., pursuant to 8. Res. 89, as extended, to study juvenile delinquency in the United States, 
PP. o/— 

%” But above all, an energetic and thoroughgoing reexamination of the methods of mass education now in 
use must comb through present courses in an effort to eliminate the inconsequential and the trivial, to 
revise the ineffective ways in which knowledge is now dispensed and measured.—Taylor, Harold, Toward 
a New Cultural Era?, Newsweek, vol. 46, No. 23, Dec. 5, 1955, p. 58. 

% National Society for the Study of Education, 47th yearbook, op. cit., p. 36. 

*” There are, let us remember, clearly marked stages in the educational process. ‘T'o the elementary-school 
child experience is still in considerable part undifferentiated. The teacher must take hold at this point, of 
course. But the tendency in the elementary school must be consciously and continuously toward the 
analysis of experience into manageable elements. These various elements have been distinguished, the 
secondary school has as its primary task the systematic exploration of them, through study of the separate, 


organized disciplines. Effective teaching requires, of course, that the student be kept continually aware of 
the relationship between the analytical disciplines he is studying and the complex whole they are designed 
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Since children enter school with their behavior patterns not yet 
crystallized, there is a substantial need for the school to provide the 
necessary values and support that they must have to function in our 
society as law-abiding citizens. Outside of the family, the school has 
the potentiality of being the major means of developing and strength- 
ening the “internal controls,” the social conscience, so necessary in 
the mental and emotional development of children. The school can 
serve, too, as a means of external social control by motivating the child 
toward socially constructive behavior and by operating as a central 
community institution which exerts pressure toward soc “ial conformity. 
Not only does the school have a role to play in insuring that every 
child experiences some success but that the schools can ofte ‘n help to 
compensate for a child’s lack of acceptance and achievement within 
the home. Conformity in this sense means the following of society’s 
rules of conduct. 

Important as it is to have an emotional balance in the family, it is 
also important to have it in the school system. The schools want to 
create children with rounded personalities; a well-integrated person- 
ality has to have a certain basis, therefore, it is necessary that schools 
foster definite or basic values as their goals. The subcommittee has 
become aware that in addition to factual information on pertinent 
subjects, the school must give children moral and s epustond values. 

In the past, however, the American public-school system has been 
oriented toward such ideas as a general intellectual preparation for 
advanced education or vocational ‘training and the values of achieve- 
ment in a competitive society. This has generally meant emphasis 
upon intellectual attainment (or getting good grades), competitive 
achievement, the suppression of any aggressive behavior and the de- 
pendence of the child on the approval of the teacher and parents for 
achievement.” 

Observation suggests that in our present society there is no single 
criterion for success; therefore, the criteria by which we measure the 
effectiveness of our school systems will be many and varied. It 
follows naturally that some groups in our society w ‘ill approve one set 
of criteria and other groups quite another. Fifty years ago, American 
high schools had a fairly xed standard curriculum. ‘Those few people 
able enough and fortunate enough to have a high-school education 
generally took the same courses in classics and sciences. But today 
our high schools are open to all students—those who will be our future 
scientists, political leaders, industrialists, as well as the skilled and 
unskilled laborers. For the former, high-school education is merely 
a stage in the process of formal education. For most of the latter, 
to eliminate. But the actual classroom attempt to coordinate the distinctive disciplines in an orderly attack 
upon complex, intertwined problems should come as the culmination of long-continued study, so that the 
intellectual powers applied may be as fully developed as possible. For students who must conclude their 
education with high school, an integraied course in the senior year is appropriate. For students who go on 
to more advanced study, however, the wisest plan is to wait until the college years.—Bestor, Arthur E., 
The Restoration of Learning, pp. 62-63 

Distinguishing characteristics of the scientific method are: 

1, In the first place science is based upon observable facts. 

2. Science employs the method of analysis in the comprehension of complex phenomena 

. Science employs hypotheses in guiding the thinking process 

. Science is characterized by freedom from emotional bias. 

5. Science employs objective measurement. 

6. Finally, science employs quantitative methods in the treatment of data. 
—Barr, A. S., Burton, W. H., and Brueckner, L. J., op. cit., pp. 815-816. 
Reiss, Albert, J., Jr., statement in hearings before the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Dolin 


quency, of the Committee on the Judiciary, U. 8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., Education, August 12, 1955 
pp.260-265. 
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high school represents the terminal point in education. The educa- 
tional needs of these two groups are different. 

Educational theorists during the past three decades have emphasized 
that the responsibility of the public school is to educate future citizens 
to live and work effectively in adult society. The kind of education 
a future citizen requires will naturally vary with the role he will play 
in adult society. If his formal education is to terminate at the 
secondary level then it is incumbent upon the high school to provide 
a curriculum of sufficient breadth to fit him for his responsibility as 
a future parent, as an intelligent voter, as an effective worker, and as 
a law-abiding citizen. By contrast, for those who seek higher formal 
education, such courses will naturally be less important at the high- 
school level. But this means that high schools, if they are to fulfill 
the needs of our society, must provide diversified curricula. 

Such diversified curricula do not necessarily mean, however, a 
broad range of very general courses for each individual student, but 
diversified curricula fitting the needs of different students. The seem- 
ingly contradictory points of view presented by different authorities, 
writing in chapter II of this study, may only emphasize the need for 
diversification, wherein the more academically talented students would 
need more emphasis on intellectual endeavors while the less academ- 
ically inclined may need greater emphasis on nonacademic learning. 

Among the most important problems that confront people today 
are those which apply to their relationships with each other. The 
successful man is the one who is able to relate deeply and warmly to 
people and thus is able to apply his skills and kiMféwledges to the 
solution of their problems. 

In the older school system, the individual student was relatively 
unimportant—the subject matter transcended any one _ person. 
Acceptable teaching techniques were those which produced the great- 
est change in the shortest time and the measure of success was in 
terms of content and specifics. Effects on the student usually were 
not considered but where they were, unpleasant techniques seemed 
more desirable than pleasant ones. This was true probably because 
they were effective. Practices such as shaming, nagging, humiliating 
the student and making him feel inferior were tolerated if they helped 
drive home the facts. Of course, the main fact of the child’s un- 
happiness was not understood or was overlooked. These authori- 
tarian and oppressive coaleeiaea may not cause delinquent behavior 
but they certamly do little to avert it. Few children who have ever 
bene ridiculed by a teacher have ever forgotten that teacher, for there 

‘an be no greater or more devastating weapon than this, none more 
Ww soutien to the person. Ridicule in anyone is a form of sadism, and 
sadism in a teacher of the future adults of the world, is certainly 
undesirable in any school system. 

Today the greatest instances of delinquency exist in areas where 
educational techniques are used almost exclusively to implement skill 
and knowledge objectives, and where concern with human relationship 
isata minimum.” Such instances are most likely to occur in crowded 
schools. 

In the newer school concept, it is recognized that it is impossible 
and undesirable to avoid the learning of such factors as attitudes 





* See Koopman, G. Robert, The Community School Program Is One Answer to This Problem, School 
Executive, vol. 75, No. 1, September 1955, pp. 76-77. 
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and values in our classrooms. Before people can attack their common 
problems, they must effect satisfactory working relationships among 
themselves. These cannot be established where we choose to ignore 
the needs, values, and attitudes of the students 

The most important characteristic of the newer methods of instr 
tion is the climate in which students are free to identify their problems 
needs, and interests—a climate which permits freedom and encourages 
students to be responsible for seeking values, attitudes, and processes 
needed for the solution of their problems. In such situations students 
can become self-disciplined, contributing members of democratically 
operating teams of people working together to solve their own prob- 
lems of the people in the team. Members of the team feel important 
because they are important. 

And the first step in developing learning situations with these 
characteristics is the establishment of adequate human relations 

{ primary job of the teacher along with imparting subject matter 
is to effect deep and warm relationships with and among pupils." 
This is probably best done by starting with the immediate concerns 
and interests of pupils and the relationships pupils have with each 
other; the teacher’s problem is to help pupils relate to each other 
and to her so that they can attack the problems and interests 
they hold in common. T his is what the delinquent (like other psycho- 
logically ill people) needs. His problems have developed because of 
the inadequate nature of his interpersonal relationships. 

Schools will increasingly have to take individual differences of 
children into consideration, a difficult matter because of large classes, 
in several communities.” Specialists to help children in preventing 
problems of maladjustment will have to be engaged on a larger scale 
than heretofore, and school counselors to be fitted into the school 
system will have to be trained. For this job we will have to have 
teachers who are trained in not only education but with a minimum 
of child-behavior courses as well. 

Of the institutions which exist in our society, the school is the most 
logical one and in the best position to render effective aid to impover- 
ished human relations—the root of juvenile delinquency.” It is 
through establishing better relationships between pupil and teacher 
and between child and his classmates that the school can play its best 
role in helping to prevent and control delinquency. 


DETECTION OF BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS AND INCIPIENT DELINQUENCY 


[t is of the utmost importance that the school shall be on the alert 
to detect emotional disturbances in children. ‘Teachers should be 
well trained in child behavior and psychology, and able to recognize 


% Teaching is a form of communication, and an exceedingly personal form of communication. The 
personality of the teacher is the most important of his or her pedazogical qualifications. A State agency, 
working from documentary records, is in no position to judge the personality of the candidate for teaching, 
and therefore its certificate of teaching ability is largely meaningless.—Bestor, Arthur E., The Restoration 
of Learning, p. 260. 

% You cannot really have education for all without differentiating between capabilities. Education for 
everybody may break down because modern society can‘t get enough competent teachers. But it is not 
true that better teachers are secured by merely paying more money. Teachers, in fact, are paid very well 
more than most of them are really worth. The ancient law that all teachers must be paid alike regardless 
of abilities and effort must be repealed. So als> must the law that students must be promoted at the end 
of each academic term regardless of whether output has been good, bad, or indifferent. If the laxy, messy, 
or dull receive the same reward as the energetic, artful, and bright, students cannot be expected to see the 
value of creative hard work.—Bell, Bernard Iddings, * * * or a Bog of Cultism and Professionalisr, 
Newsweek, vol. 46, No. 23, Dec. 5, 1955, p. 59. 

7? Bills, Robert E., Delinquency Is the Result of Faulty Human Relationships, School Executive, vol. 75 
No. 1, September 1955, pp. 84-85. 
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the symptoms of social and emotional disturbance when they appear. 
Teacher-training institutions in the future must more adequately 
prepare teachers for this function by strong emphasis on child study. 
Specialists must be more frequently “available to assist teachers in this 
vital area of responsibility—such specialists as psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, psychiatric social workers and visiting teachers. 

In all probability, even today, it is the rare delinquent child whose 
problems were not recognized by the teacher early in his or her school 
career. But most communities, either in or out of the school systems, 
do not have the resources necessary to provide adequate treatment 
for those youngsters whose problems are recognized. 

Given the resources—funds, staffs well trained to serve the emotional 
needs of children, and an adequate number of personnel specialists 
schools can become the centers of delinquency control in every 
community.” 


EARLY HELP FOR THE CHILD WITH PROBLEMS 


It seems clear to the members of the subcommittee from testimony 
that the school could be the leading institution in the so-called “first 
line of defense’ against delinquency.” The following facts seem to 
make this clear: (1) Next to the family and neighbortnod: the other 
members of the “first line,” the school plays a necessary and con- 
tinuing role in the personality development of children; (2) the 
school functions as a surrogate family, i. e., it is a center of transmitting 
our cultural heritage to the children and is a repository for ideas; 
(3) since all other institutions of the community converge in the 
school, it can readily be seen that the Hho i is the most strategically 
located unit for enveloping the problem of delinquency. 

As several witnesses testified, however, the school in urban society 
is growing out of the structure of the loc al c ommunity, leaving it worse 
off than the community, because the teachers are often isolated from 
the real problems which exist on all sides of them. Dr. Albert J. 
Reiss, Jr., in his statement before the subcommittee said: 


* * * the school in urban American society functions pri- 
marily as a bureaucratic agency of formal education. 


Some of the specific functions that the school should perform in 
reducing delinquency are as follows: 

It can do much to cut down the number of dropouts from 
schools, by developing special curriculums for retarded children. 
Some special assistance may be offered to those who are intel- 
lectually capable but financially unable to remain in schools. 

2. Further improvements of vocational training and guidance 
programs in public schools need to be made to meet the need of 
the pupil at the time he finishes school. 

The school can offer better civic education as well as care- 
fully thought out courses in sex education. 

The school can do its function more effectively by cooperat- 
ing better with all other institutions in the community—the 
ee: the church, and recreational institutions, particularly the 
atter. 


% See, The School’s Role in Preventing and Combating Juvenile Delinquency, School Executive, vol. 75, 
September 1955, pp. 73-85. 

% See Glubok, Norman, Dealing With Delinquency, Nation’s Schools, vol. 56, No. 3, September 1955, 
pp. 47-50. 
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The school can do much to teach the voung how to read 
newspapers and to learn from other media of mass communication 

The school can offer better education in community prob- 
lems.’ 


ryPES OF BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED BY SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


Upon examination of schoolchildren who are maladjusted it is 
generaily found that the reason for referral to an agency was a 
symptom of the basic problem rather than the problem itself? For 
example, children who are referred because of their failure to make 
adequate progress or because of hyperactive behavior in school] are 
often found to be insufficiently mature for the program offered them. 
Sometimes children who are referred because they display some form 
of aggressive behavior are found to be reacting to their inability to 
attain success in acceptable ways or to failure to recognize sufficient 
purpose in their particular studies. Frequently, these children are 
thought to be seriously retarded intellectually and, while this is often 
true, examination sometimes reveals that the child possesses sufficient 
intelligence to master his school assignments. Other factors within the 
child, however—his home, or his school, or some combination of them 
are responsible for his failure. Physical handicaps are sometimes 
found to be a fundamental cause of poor academic achievement. In 
other instances, personality defects or inefficiency in study habits is 
found to be the principal cause. Sometimes children are found to be 
educational problems largely because their homes are unstable or 
insecure, or because their parents or siblings are displaying negative 
attitudes or forms of behavior. The school, too, is sometimes found 
to be an important factor in the development of an educational problem. 
This seems to be true because there is sometimes a discrepancy be- 
tween what the school offers, or expects, and what the child needs and 
can achieve. Perhaps one of the most important aspects of this 
problem is the too frequent failure of the school to recognize the level 
of maturity of a child and to provide him with the training which is 
appropriate for him. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR MALADJUSTED CHILDREN 


In many communities there has been an increase in delinquent 
children who do not respond to the efforts of their teac hhe rs, and the 
special services available in some schools. These children have dis- 
turbances which are too far advanced to be handled on a part-time 
basis or many times are of a nature that they are upsetting to the 
rest of the class. For example, the regular school cannot readily 
reach the truant who may not attend classes enough to make rehabili- 
tative efforts successful. Also, a delinquent whose behavior is detri- 
mental to the rest of the class, such as stealing, sexual activities, and 
threats of physical harm, should not be allowed to attend regular 
classes. There is a need for special schools that can provide the 

1 Roberts, 8. O., statement in hearings before the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., Education, August 11, 1955, 
Ppp. 196-199. 

2 Newburger, Maurice, The School and the Maladjusted Child, Understanding the Child, vol. 17, No. 1, 
January 1948, pp. 14-21; see also Powers, Edwin, and Helen L. Witmer, An Experiment in the Prevention 
of Delinquency—The Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study. 


3 Bettelheim, Bruno, The Special School for Emotionally Disturbed Children, in National Society for 
the Study of Education, 47th Yearbook, pt. I, Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools, pp. 145-171. 
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necessary professional treatment on a full-time basis which these 
children must have for an adequate adjustment to society. 

Special programs of this type may range from a special class to a 
school providing 24-hour care. Such special programs usually include, 
and should invariably include, both a curriculum modified to meet the 
special learning problems of delinquent children and the full battery 
of social and psychologic ‘al services required to assist them with their 
problems in human relationships. 

The readjustment of a delinquent consists of a combination of two 
interrelated processes. First, his inner controls, which up to his entry 
into the school have been too weak to prevent him from embarking 
on antisocial behavior, must be strengthened. Second, his environ- 
ment must be so changed that it exposes him neither to unmanageable 
deprivation nor to temptation. 


THE FUNCTION AND ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


In his book Who Are the Guilty?, Dr. David Abrahamsen wrote: 


Important as it may be to learn about the three R’s, it is 
time to start learning the fourth R, relationship—that is, 
emotional relationship. The way the child behaves toward 
his teacher or toward other children reflects his own feelings, 
and it is necessary for the teacher to know about that child’s 
emotional attitudes.* 


Teachers can learn to understand children and youth with whom 
they are working and can adapt their work effectively to help these 
children, to help learn what they need to know, to help them adjust 
to the school and to their life situations, and to become responsible 
citizens. ‘Teachers, by the ways in which they deal with children, 
could prevent a great many of the difficulties from arising which now 
require psychiatric and clinical help. 

There will always be the need for clinical services and psychiatric 
services because some combinations of the factors that produce mal- 
adjustment are greater than a teacher can neutralize, but teachers 
can neutralize a large number of these factors so that the expansion 
of clinies and psychi: utric services does not need to go on indefinitely. 

Every child needs daily contact with someone who understands him 
and values him as a person, someone who believes that he has develop- 
mental potentialities for social usefulness and for significant personal 
becoming. Every child needs daily living experience with people who 
are acting in accord with a code of ethics appropriate to our society, 
who are consistent in their expectancies and demands upon him, who 
are reasonable and not arbitrary and harsh in the manner and timing 
of their discipline, who maintain a climate of friendliness and consid- 
erateness in their interactions with all other human beings. Very 
frequently this does not occur at home. The school then has this 
opportunity.’ Each child or youth continuously should have at least 
one teacher at school who maintains a close personal relationship with 
him, based upon a genuine understanding of what he individually is 
up against, of what his resources and limitations are, of what his 
major needs and motivations are. 


¢ Abrahamsen, David, Who Are the Guilty? p. 267. 
5 Bills, Robert E., op. cit., pp. 84-85. 
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rHE CONCEPT OF THE VISITING TEACHER AND HER FUNCTIONS 


A visiting teacher not only must be qualified as a teacher but also 
must have training in techniques of social casework. Some visiting 
teachers spend not more than a small part of their time in the class 
room and devote a major portion of it to attempts to help children 
in becoming better adjusted. These workers are encouraged to 
investigate the causes of maladjustment. Such investigation may 
frequently require home visitation and the solicitation of sue - outside 
assistance as can be offered by the physician, psychologist, or the psy- 
chiatrist. The principle involved in the use of the visiting teacher o1 
school social worker maintains that each child is an individual who 
reacts in terms of his own personality and the stimulation of external 
events. The use of the visiting teacher represents an attempt to 
understand the basis for the child’s problem and the establishment 
of a plan which, if pursued, will bring about its reduction or elim- 
ination. 

Lawrence G. Derthick, superintendent, Chattanooga public schools, 
stated before the subcommittee that the central resource in the 
Chattanooga public schools for locating children with problems and 
who are the potential delinquents is the visiting teacher. These 
school social workers do not wait in an office until a child with 
problem comes to them for help. They have rr ar schedules 
for visiting in the schools to confer with principals, teachers, and 
pupils. A “child who has a problem in school achievement or behavior, 
which may be caused by improper placement, a health problem, or a 
home situation, may be referred to the visiting teacher. Behevior 
problems such as truancy, aggressiveness, overpassivity, and the like 
are all symptoms that a child needs he ‘Ip and may result in his referral 
to a visiting teacher. The visiting teacher’s function is to study 
the case as fully as possible and work with the child, his parents and 
teachers or to make referral to other agencies such as a guidance 
clinic, family service agency, and other organizations and coordinate 
their efforts to help him. 

When the visiting teacher program was first established in the 
Chattanooga school system, the majority of the children referred were 
those whose problems had gone to an advanced stage in which many 
were delinquents or near delinquents. As the visiting teacher program 
progressed and expanded, however, more and more children were 
referred when their problems were in the early stages of development 
and yielded more readily to treatment. 

Through the visiting teacher, much more extensive contact with 
the homes can be had than is possible on the part of the classroom 
teacher herself. As Mr. Derthick described the program, 


It might be said that the principal and the teachers carry 
the educational ball on the main field. The visiting teacher 
is a player who can go farther out, past that field into the 
community, enlist the skills of other agencies to help princi- 
pals and teachers in understanding and dealing with the 
behavior which is creating problems in school.’ 
6 Derthick, Lawrence G., statement in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency of the Committee on the Judiciary, U. 8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., Education, August 19, 1955, 


Pp. 303-322. 
? Derthick, Lawrence G., op. cit., p. 306. 
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The limitations of the visiting teacher program are largely a 
facing delinquency-fighting organizations throughout the Nation, i 
a lack of adequate ‘finances and availability “of trained emenieal 
Each visiting teacher is responsible for 5 or 6 schools so that his 
time and effort in 1 particular school is quite limited. Many principals 
within the Chattanooga school system have expressed the need and 
the desire for a full-time visiting teacher for their individual schools. 
So limited is the number of qualified personnel and so promising is 
this approach that it seems almost mandatory that the public schools, 
like many other agencies using mental health and welfare personnel 
in the fields of psychology and social work, have a State or Federal 
program of training scholarships. Thus teachers with desirable per- 
sonal qualifications could be encouraged to prepare for this specialized 
service in the school system. 


THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN PARENTAL EDUCATION 


A significant contribution toward reducing delinquency may be 
made through parent-education programs conducted by public-school 
systems. Most school systems have not undertaken programs of this 
nature because of the problems inherent in such a venture. It is 
costly to find and train competent instructors who are skilled in the 
know -how of group discussion which might be used in teaching child 
rearing and annie health, and in inducing parents to lead discussion 
groups in their neighborhoods. Parent education would be an innova- 
tion for many sc -hool systems. A superintendent may have difficulty 
in obtaining board of education approval and funds, but despite these 
and other problems, parent education offers far -reaching possibilities. 
A parent-education program may be small and slow in its inception, 
but it offers much promise as one of the possible measures for reducing 
delinquency 

Another important factor is the relationship between teachers and 
parents. Partnership between the teacher and the parents of every 
child in his education should be secured. Dr. Daniel A. Prescott told 
the subcommittee that 16 years of field experience has shown that it is 
practical to get this partnership between teacher and parents through 
home visits by the teacher, through conferences between teacher and 
parents at school, as well as through PTA and other activities.* How- 
ever, teachers have to be trained to make these visits and hold these 
conferences. They cannot do these things successfully just by being 
ordered to do so, or being told that it is desirable. F urthermore, time 
allotments have to be made for this work, for teachers already are 
heavily burdened with responsibilities and most are underpaid. 

Dr. Prescott’s Institute for Child Study at the University of Mary- 
land has demonstrated that it is quite possible to train teachers in 
service with the use of a reasonable amount of time to make successful 
home visits, to gather a vast body of information that they need 

8 Prescott, Daniel A., statement in hearings before the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., Education, August 12, 1955, 
Pp. 246-260. 

* Those who staff the schools are admittedly ina bad way. They are notoriously underrecompensed, often 
paid less than the janitors, unrewarded by much popular esteem. They are run ragged by pupils who are 
the victims of ——- theories of free expression, whom they are forbidden to discipline, who are often 
out of control at home and everywhere else. They are patronizingly browbeaten by theorists many of 
whom, and these are the most vocal, will not face facts or listen toreason. They are grossly overworked in 


respect to hours and the number of pupils each must handle.— Bell, Bernard Iddings, Crowd Culture, pp. 
88-89. 
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concerning children during these visits, and to hold really successful 
conferences with parents at school. 

Provision must be made for such psychological services as testing, 
diagnosis of special learning difficulties, and the giving of remedial 
instruction in a limited number of cases. These services make neces- 
sary information about individual students available to the teacher, 
and supplement the teacher’s work with the child in special cireum- 
stances. 

Dr. Abrahamsen found in treating delinquent children that: 


* * * 4 years’ research showed that it is an impossible task 
to give treatment only to the child; his parents, too, or at 
least one of them, the strategically important member, must 
be consulted and taken under treatment. In short, instead 
of having child-guidance clinics, we should have child-parent- 
guidance clinics. Not only do we have to deal with problem 
children but also with problem parents. They need guidance 
and help, often more so than the child.” 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND CHILD-GUIDANCE FACILITIES IN ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


It can be said in general that child-guidance clinics not only have 
to take care of emotionally maladjusted children but also to participate 
in the mental health education programs in their communities. The 
clinics have to assist children and their parents; they have to help 
teachers and agencies dealing with children, and they have a role in 
aiding probation officers and judges." 

Important as the work of the child-guidance clinic is for the child 
and the parent, its work has been—and should continue to be—ex- 
panded in the classroom. In addition to its educational aim, the 
school may be considered an important agency for prevention of mental 
maladjustment with or without delinquent behavior. The reason for 
this is that many schools deal by and large with all children from the 
time they are at nursery age, or about 3 years old. One of the func- 
tions of the schools is to be concerned with the development of emo- 
tionally and physically healthy children.” Only on such basis can an 
integrated personality and social responsibility be developed. Only 
if the school can participate in such a program, will it be able to de- 
velop individuals with integrity and thus prevent mental illness and 
delinquent behavior. 

A research project was started at Columbia University in the De- 
partment of Psychiatry in 1950 as a preliminary investigation in an 
attempt to ascertain how many and what kind of child guidance clinics 
and mental health facilities exist in public and private schools in the 
United States. To this end, David Abrahamsen, M. D., and his 
assistants sent 1,000 sets of questionnaires to acquire information from 
public and private schools, selected randomly within each of the 48 
States. In some cases, personal interviews were also conducted. 


1° Abrahamsen, David, op. cit., p. 259. 

't See Hahn, Milton E., and MacLean, Malcolm 8., Counseling Psychology, pp. 281-293. 

13 See Schools Help Prevent Delinquency, National Education Association Research Bulletin, vol. 31, 
No. 3, October 1953, pp. 121-125. ; 

8 Abrahamsen, David, Status of Mental Hygiene and Child Guidance Facilitiesin the United States, The 
Journal of Pediatrics, vol. 46, No. 1, January 1955, pp. 107-118. 
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The first purpose of the questionnaire was to obtain data in regard to 
the number of children recognized as (a) emotionally disturbed, 
(6) socially delinquent, and (c) manifesting a combination of emotional 
disturbance and delinquent behavior. The second purpose was to 
evaluate the resources presently available for dealing with such per- 
sonality problems in children, and the general mental hygiene con- 
cepts in schools, as well as the resources estimated by school officials 
to be essential for helping children. The third purpose was to develop 
a concrete program of child guidance clinics in schools.“ 

The following preliminary findings were pertinent to this discussion: 

The various schools reported a range of 60 percent to 0.6 percent 
of children as emotionally disturbed and in need of psychological help. 
Though this is a wide range, the returns indicate that about 10 percent 
of school children are emotionally disturbed. 

2. In 80 percent of the schools, mental hygiene problems are not 
discussed in the classroom. 

In 20 percent of the schools, mental hygiene personnel give talks 
to the children. Of this group, however, less than half use specialists 
(psychiatrists, psychologists, and psychiatric social workers), indi- 
cating that about 85 percent of the schools do not provide such a 
service by trained mental hygiene personnel. 

There is a sharp discrepancy (a ratio of 1:4) between the presently 
available mental hygiene facilities and the need estimated for adequate 
handling of emotionally disturbed and/or delinquent children in 
schools. 

5. Seventeen percent of the schools reported that they had no 
mental hygiene services whatsoever available. 

There was an outstanding disparity, in all areas surveyed, 
between facilities presently available to the schools and what the 
school leaders consider necessary to meet their needs. This was true 
without exception. The only area in which existing facilities even 
approach the need appears under the title of counselling teacher. 
(From the authors responses and personal interviews it was apparent 
that in almost all cases the counselling teacher is a ‘‘makeshift”’ 
mental health resource—the persons who are classified as counselling 
teachers have not been trained in psychodynamics or therapy tech- 
niques at any level; they are largely teachers who have been pressed 
into service with little or no consideration for their qualification for 
this highly specialized kind of work. 

7. Mental-hygiene personnel in United States public-school systems 
were divided according to type, those in existence and those that are 
needed. The following ratios were brought forth. Child-guidance 
units, 4 times as many of these units as exist are needed. The 
number of psychiatrists needed surpasses the existing supply by a 
ratio of 3to 1. Though the absolute number of psychologists required 
exceeds that of the psychiatrist and social worker, when viewed on a 
relative basis only about twice as many psychologists are needed as 
presently exist. Psychiatric social workers are required in a ratio 
of 3.5 to 1 above what they presently have. School social worker, 
counseling teacher, school counselor and guidance counselor respec- 


1¢ The three main types of juveniles that are dealt with in child guidance clinics, according to Davidoff 
and Noetzel, are those with specific mental defects, those with personality and neurotic disorders, and those 
with conduct disorders.—Davidoff, Eugene, and Noetzel, Elinor 8., The Child Guidance Approach to 
Juvenile Delinquency. 174 pp. 
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tively indicate an absolute need for such personnel exceeding the 
psychological personnel."® 

When the results of the count of mental hygiene personnel are 
examined relatively, it was found that a greater discrepancy exists 
between need and availability in regard to the professional psychologi- 
cal workers. 

This national survey of 2,500,000 children indicates that there is 
| psychiatrist for every 50,000 children, 1 psychologist for every 
10,964 children, and 1 psychiatric social worker for every 38,461 
children. The questionnaire also contained an estimate by the school 
administrators of adequate professional personnel needed by the 
school system. The estimates were: 153 psychiatrists, that is | 
psychiatrist for every 16,340 children; 429 psychologists, that is, 
| psychologist for every 5,827 children; 233 psychiatric social workers, 
that is 1 for every 10,725 children. 

The authors of this study considered that the above figures consti- 
tuted an underestimation of the need for professional personnel. It is 
difficult to estimate these needs in a school system since such an 
estimation depends on the standards of the teachers as to their insight, 
the number and quality of guidance counselors, and the available 
mental-hygiene facilities in the community. 

Given a city with some mental-hygiene resources for children, and 
where there is developed a system of educational and vocational 
guidance, the authors submit that a school system should have, 
ideally, 1 psychiatrist for every 8,000 children, 1 psychologist for 
every 2,000 children, and 1 psychiatric social worker for every 3,000 
children. 


BETTER TRAINING FACILITIES NEEDED FOR SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PERSONNEL 


The classroom teacher is the most important person in the school 
system. The average elementary schoolteacher in the course of her 
career will spend something like 1 million child-hours in intimate 
contact with children, more time than any other professional person 
is ever likely to spend with a child. It was the consensus of several 
witnesses that little in the way of special services for our young 
people can be accomplished until the fundamental problems of class- 
room shortages, teacher shortages, and materials for them to work 
with are taken care of. It is difficult enough for a teacher to assume 
the responsibility for the formal education of overcrowded classrooms 
let alone assume responsibility for the social development of her 
pupils."® 

The teacher, however, once these basic requirements are met, 
needs certain other specialized services that professional guidance 
and clinical people can offer. She needs, first of all, a source of 
referral for children who have difficulties that are beyond her ability 
to cope with; consultation for diagnostic and therapeutic purposes in 
an effort to help children deal with special problems. The classroom 
teacher needs assistance in managing her own classrooms through 


1 Abrahamsen, David, Status of Mental Hygiene and Child Guidance Facilities in the United States, 
Journal of Pediatrics, vol. 46, No. 1, January 1955, pp. 107-108. 

16 See Havighurst, Robert J., Preparing Teachers to Meet the Problem of Delinquency, in National 
7 for the Study of Education, 47th Yearbook, pt. I, Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools, pp. 
2 46. 
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consultation from clinical specialists and, finally she needs assistance 
in her own life, not consultation with regard to children, but assist- 
ance in helping her become a more effective person to live a richer 
and more satisfying life. 

It would be questionable procedure to first urge that there be any 
concerted effort at the present time markedly to increase guidance 
and clinical services in our schools until we have first taken care of 
training needs, That there are critical shortages in these fields the 
subcommittee is well aware. Therefore, if we hope to provide special- 
ized clinical services with competent psychiatrists, clinical psycholo- 
gists, psychiatric social workers, and psychiatric nurses, we must 
first provide adequate training facilities for such personnel. 


SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL KNOWLEDGE SHOULD BE MADE AVAILABLE TO 
SCHOCL PERSONNEL 


It would be desirable if a teacher could have a basic and fundamental 
understanding of the principles of mental health. Such understand- 
ing would enable the teacher to recognize problems for which psy- 
chological or psychiatric assistance is needed. It would enable him 
to recognize and, at least to some extent, neutralize certain factors 
operating in the lives of children which are inimical to sound mental 
health. This would also help teachers in handling their own inter- 
personal problems intelligently. 

Undoubtedly much more fundamental knowledge of social and 
psychological behavior is required. However, Dr. Prescott told the 
subcommittee that enough scientific knowledge about human develop- 
ment, behavior, and emotion exists to permit significant improvement 
in the way schools operate.” This potential improvement in educa- 
tion practice could prevent or halt the development of delinquent 
proneness in large numbers of children who otherwise might become 
delinquent. 

At the present time, however, Dr. Prescott believes that school- 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators do not have ready access to 
this knowledge. As a consequence, only partial use of this knowledge 
has been made by our educational system. Our school system is, in 
the main, still oriented toward the traditional in both curriculum and 
methods. A great reservoir of unused knowledge remains which, if 
properly used, could vastly improve the schools handling of pre- 
delinquent children. 

Dr. Prescott stated that this scientific knowledge is not readily 
available to school people. It is usually published in some 200 differ- 
ent journals and monograph series, and is couched in its publication 
in the technical terminology of each science specialty. Thus, this 
information becomes available to school personnel in small bits. 
Even if this material were readily accessible to them, however, much 
of it would be unintelligible to teachers or parents because of the 
specialized terminology used. Nor would they have the time to keep 
up with this vast literature it if were available. 

At the present time, there is no formal agency whose job it would be 
to collate, combine, and interpret this scientific information to the 
people who should actually be putting it to use. Dr. Prescott heads 
a group that for the past 16 years has been performing the above- 


17 Prescott, Daniel A., op. cit., pp. 246-260. 
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mentioned function and has been communicating the information to 
teachers, and helping them to work out the meaning of it for their 
own activities with children and youth in classrooms. Similar services 
are offered by the National Education Association and other agencies, 
but the combined services of all these organizations and agencies are 
short of meeting the minimal needs for transmitting research findings 
to America’s more than | million teachers. 

In this period of great change a community school program is 
one of the answers to the problem."* The educator should state 
simply and forcefully the principles involved. He should work 
experimentally toward fulfillment of the program implied by these 
principles. To avoid being misunderstood he should point out that 
in the steps needed to deal with delinquency, the school is interested 
first and principally with prevention Shrek growth—that it stands 
ready to provide its positive share in a cooperative program along 
with the home, the other official agencies, and the voluntary agencies. 
More than this, the educator should make clear that the school is 
ready and willing to serve as a copartner in any worthwhile educa- 
tion-recreation venture, 





i§ See Koopman, G. Robert, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 





















IV. ConcLusIONS AND CERTAIN RECOMMENDATIONS 


Concern with the problems of control and prevention of juvenile 
delinquency has led to the exploration of various contributing factors. 
This inquiry has been concerned with education, not merely with the 
process of casual learning, but with the schools—the formal institu- 
tions of learning—in which knowledge, information, and skills are 
acquired in a selective and specific manner. 

Recognizing the school as an agency for the intellectual training of 
the youth does not rule out from the province of the school many other 
tasks of importance to the child and to society. It is extremely 
difficult to restrict education to intellectual matters alone. Every 
part of the child, including his emotions, is involved in each of his 
educational experiences. It is in the school that the vast majority of 
the children in the community are brought together. It has been 
found that many forms of welfare and health services can most con- 
veniently reach the children and their families through the school. 
There are many types of instruction, in addition to formal instruc- 
tion, such as civil defense, safety and health instruction, that can best 
be made available through the schools. 

A serious crisis is facing American schools today. Thousands of 
schools are overcrowded and understaffed. There are not enough 


competent teachers to meet the needs of the pupils. Much time is 


being lost for the students which cannot be replaced.’® Considering 


this serious decline in educational standards, there is no more urgent 
need for our Nation’s well-being. Delay in facing this responsibility 
and failure to take effective action can well prove disastrous. 

The subcommittee’s inquiry has demonstrated beyond doubt that 
public opinion is overwhelmingly behind Federal aid in building new 
schools as quickly as possible. Not only is it necessary to carry 
through on substantial building programs to meet the critical class- 
room “shortage but it is necessary to make provisions that insure 
adequate teacher staffing. 

The cost of fulfilling the educational responsibilities of this Nation 
in the years ahead can only be met by keeping educational financing 
in step with the changing pattern of taxation. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s share of the tax dollar in this country is constantly becoming 
larger and the percentage of that dollar collected by State and local 
governmental subdivisions is rapidly decreasing. In many parts of 
the United States such State and local resources are w holly inadequate 
to meet the rising costs of our school systems under the impact of the 
great number of children born following World War II, who are now 
swelling the elementary school enrollments. 

Certain proposals are now before the Congress to provide increased 
Federal aid to schools in the several States. The subcommittee be- 

19 It has been pointed out in the report General Education in School and College that “every hour wasted 
in school does double damage: the student loses time, and more important, he loses interest and momen- 


tum.’’—General Education in School and College: A Committee Report by Members of the Faculties 
of Andover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, Harvard, Princeton, and Yale, p. 14. 
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lieves that the passage of legislation which would achieve this end is 
& must. 

Since the subcommittee has viewed the American educational system 
only in terms of the problem of juvenile delinquency, it is not attempt- 
ing to state in detail as to other Federal aid and assistance which 
should be given. The subcommittee, however, is aware that merely 
building more schools and hirmg more teachers is not in and of itself 
sufficient. 

Among the critical points raised by those who have contributed 
their thinking to the subcommittee, the following deserve serious 
consideration : 

1. Throughout the past 50 years the net earning power of teachers 
has undergone a sharp steady decline.” If teaching is to be a challeng- 
ing career and if, as a profession, it is to attract high-caliber persons, 
we must immediately take steps to increase teachers’ salaries so that 
(a) the good teachers now in the profession will not be drawn away to 
occupations which pay higher ada and (6) so that the profession 
can compete successfully with other professions in attracting good 
young teachers. 

2. Steps should be taken to bring more men into the teaching pro- 
fession. For, although equally good teachers, adult men and women 
each make distinctive contributions to the development of the growing 
child. 

3. In many instances we need to provide teachers with various kinds 
of assistance which will relieve them of tasks which interfere with their 
pedagogical work. 

4. School systems generally will need to increase the number and 
kinds of nonteaching specialists who can aid the teacher, particularly 
with respect to visiting teachers, or social workers, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and others. 

5. School systems may have to reevaluate their physical plant 
programs to determine the effects of school size on teen-age behavior. 
[t may be that our larger school systems are pennywise and pound- 
foolish when they build schools to accommodate several thousand 
children, and thereby destroy the values which may be inherent in 
smaller, neighborhood schools closely integrated into the community 
with much more opportunity for personal contact between school 
and family. 

The subcommittee also believes that one of the major needs of our 
school system at the present time is the introduction of mental health 
principles and services in larger measure. The full contribution of 
mental health to the development of more adequate educational 
systems requires the preparation of teachers in this discipline. 
Trained psychologists would be of substantial assistance in helping 
teachers and the school social worker in the identification and treat- 
ment of children with psychological and social adjustment problems.*! 
Visiting teachers, trained in casework, are essential if the school is 

» Rumi, Beardsley, and Tickton, Sidney G., Teaching Salaries Then and Now: A 50-Year Comparison 
“ ie Occupations and Industries, pp. 32-38. nal 
chool superintendents are becoming increasingly aware of the part that psychological and psychiatri« 
Services can play in bringing about better adjustment in school and in the prevention of mental illness 
later on in life. Compared to the vast sums spent on the care of the mentally ill, the amount of money 


needed to provide a foundation level of psychological services in every school district of the State is a smal! 
price to pay. 

_ The present study indicates that school superintendents today no longer consider the testing of 
intelligence and educational achievement to be the most pressing responsibility of the school psychologist. 
Our data show a growing awareness of the need for psychologists in individual work with pupils and 
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to reach out to the family. As a pupil is usually better known to his 
teachers than to any other person with exception of his parents, it 
is logical that the school can engage in certain areas of guidance and 
counseling. Many cases can be referred to agencies in instances of 
problems that might otherwise never have come to light. There is 
also a great need for someone who is able to work with parent groups 
in promoting a better understanding of children and their problems 
since many of the difficulties that children encounter in school are 
outgrowths of their home backgrounds. These needs can be much 
more effectively met by providing the schools with the necessary 
personnel and other resources not now available in adequate supply 
for lack of funds. While the schools today are among the primary 
forces that are responsible for the development of millions of youth 
who are not delinquent, it is inexcusable that we are not utilizing 
many of the tools that would strengthen our hands in applying proven 
techniques in helping to save so many now being lost to society. 

A comprehensive plan for the school system must be worked out 
in order to handle properly all problems of emotional maladjustments 
in children. Within this scope must be included all types of cases of 
truancy. Such a program will have to build and expand upon existing 
services. If they are not there they will have to be created. The 
members of the subcommittee have particularly in mind the child- 
guidance and mental-hygiene clinics which, though understaffed, 
have tried to help out in a situation which has been frequently over- 
whelming for them. Beside lack of personnel, there has been the lack 
of a goal in their work. And even if the goal has been thought out, 
there still has not been any evaluation of the work of the child-guidance 
clinics and how it can be improved. 

The subcommittee recommends that responsible authorities, 
including the Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, develop detailed plans for achieving the following 
goals; and such plans should embrace whatever Federal aid is neces- 
sary in working toward their realization. ‘They include 

1. Providing an adequate number of well-trained, qualified 
teachers and providing that teachers receive training in mental 
health. 

2. Insuring that there are professionally qualified visiting 
teachers and school psychologists in adequate numbers. 

3. Making adequate provision for remedial teaching and special 
classes and services for deviating children. 

4. Making substantial provision for research and experimenta- 
tion programs. 

parents. We also find a most encouraging recognition of the services a professionally qualified psychologist 
may render as a consultant to the entire teaching staff. But most heartening of all our findings is the 
almost universal recognition by our fellow superintendents of the vital role that the school psychologist 
can play in the prevention of serious mental illness in later life by promoting the personal, educational, 
and social adjustment of the children and youth in our schools. The single most important finding is that 
90 percent of our superintendents believe that our present provision for psychological services in our 


schools is inadequate. We are hardly beginning to meet the need for preventive mental-health work in 
our schools. 


This broadening concept of the role of the school psychologist obviously demands increasingly thorough 
preparation. The data indicate a wide variation in the level of professional training of school pen ists. 
The specialized nature of the responsibilities involved call for a concomitant concern on the part of the 


superintendents that Pimctomabom vice rsonnel possess the required technical competence.—Council 


of Superintendents of New York State, Committee on Research, Preliminary Senet of the Study of 
Peyereegens and Psychiatric Services in the Public Schools of the State, September 1953. Available 
from D. G. Salten, chairman, wane, Beach, N. Y. Mimeographed. Printed in School Psychologists at 
Mid-Century, edited by Norma E. Cutts, pp. 37-38. 
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Making sure that vocational and educational guidance 
services as well as help with other programs are available to 
every child. 

It is recommended that legislation be enacted to provide for Federal 
grants to the States in order that they may carry on experimentation 
‘programs, using the schools as the central administrative agency at 
community level to develop: (1) Surveys identifving those factors 
affecting the transition of youth from compulsory school attendance 
to self-support and civic participation and (2) programs involving 
labor, industry, employment services, social and civic organizations, 
and other public and private groups. Such programs would be 
designed for the early detection and treatment of children in the 
schools who display problems of adjustment, including guidance, 
work experience, provisions for exceptional children, slow learners, 
and emotionally disturbed children.” 

It is recommended that research and experimentation be carried 
on to improve audiovisual aids; and to determine whether modern 
electronic facilities can be utilized to bring lectures and demonstrations 
of gifted teachers to larger audiences of students. In this area, the 
potentialities of educational television, in particular, should be care- 
fully investigated. 

In view of the urgent requirement that teachers have a good ground- 
ing in the social and psychological sciences so that they may better 
understand themselves and their students, it is important that our 
fundamental scientific knowledge of human social and psychological 
behavior be deepened. To this end, it is recommended that appro- 
priate agencies, including such Federal agencies as the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and tie National Science Founda- 
tion, broaden their programs of support of basic research in the social 
and psychological areas. In this regard, the subcommittee recom- 
mends that the National Science Foundation extend its activities 
into the social sciences. It is true that, so far, the National Science 
Foundation has restricted itself almost exclusively to matters in the 
physical sciences, but the pressing need for research in the area of 
nonphysical sciences, as indicated in the studies of this subcommittee, 
suggests a change in policies. 

Decision on the future of American education is one of the most 
serious problems the Nation is called upon to face. National survival 
is keyed to this decision. 


2 See: Youth Employment and Juvenile Delinquency. Interim report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, a part of the Investigation of Juvenile Delinquency in the United States, 84th Cong., Ist sess., 
pp. 37-39. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE 1.—Admissions to the California Youth Authority, 1950 and 1951—Age at 
admission and highest grade completed 
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Source: California State Department of Justice, Bureau of Criminal Statistics, Mar. 22, 1956. 


TABLE 2.—Inmates of California adult prisons as of Dec. 31, 1955—Present age 
and grade achievement test rating at time of admission 
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Source: California State Department of Justice, Bureau of Criminal Statistics, March 22, 1956. 


CALIFORNIA YoutH AuTHORITY Warps 


AGE AND GRADE PLACEMENT, BASED ON CALIFORNIA PROGRESSIVE 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Ninety percent are 14 years of age and over; should be in 9th grade 
and above. 
Ten percent are 13 years of age and under; should be in 8th grade 
and below. 
Reading: 80 percent place in 8th grade and below; 20 percent 
place in 9th grade and above. 
100 
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Arithmetic: 83 percent place in 8th grade and below; 17 percent 
place in 9th grade and above. 

Total grade placement: 90 percent place in 8th grade and below; 
10 percent place in 9th grade and above 

Mental potential: 21 percent place in a range from 50 to 79; 66 
percent place in a range from 80 to 110; 13 percent place in a range 
from 111 to 140. 

These test results indicate that as a whole the youth authority 
wards have an average mental ability just slightly below that found 
in the normal, similar, public age group. Thus these young people 
are definitely educable. 

The reading, arithmetic, and total grade placements indicate that 
at least 80 percent of the wards are retarded educationally The 
average age of a normal ninth grader is 14 years. Thus, while 11.8 
percent of | youth authority wards are 14 years of age, only 5.6 percent 
plac e in the 9th grade; 24 percent should be in the 10th grade and 

} percent are; 25 percent should place in the 11th grade and 0.57 
pencend are. 

Thus it is quite evident that the educational problem is a remedial 
one. Evidence shows that nearly all youth authority wards are 
retarded from 2 to 3 grade levels in reading. It is an accepted fact 
that reading is a skill basic to all educational development. There- 
fore, much emphasis must be given to the remedial program. Any 
remedial development of a necessity must devote a great amount of 
time to individual instruction. Therefore, it is most impractical to 
attempt to have one teacher responsible for a large number of students 


in such a remedial class. It is recognized by all education authorities 
that a remedial class should not contain more than 10 to 15 students. 


Tabulation of California achievement test on California Youth Authority wards 


Total grade 


placement Intelligence quotient Chronological age 


Grade placement 


Grade range 


Read-| Per- |Arith-| Per- |Num-| Per- ange |Num-| Per- jy, rs; Num-| Per- 
ing | cent |metic) cent | ber | cent ; ber | cent | *“™ ber | cent 


Nonreaders 

1.14 | 530 to 65 

5. 39 | 66 to 79 
3.64 | 80 to 9 
22.3 91 to 110 
2. 81 111 to 119 
17.19 | 120 to 127 
8.81 | 128 to 140 
5.68 | Unknown 
3. 05 ; 

. 57 

. 36 

.07 


> ore Wb 


pn 


Source: Department of the Youth Authority, Sacramento, Calif., May 19, 1954. 
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EDUCATION AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Age of inmates admitted to the Louisiana State Penitentiary from 
through Feb. 29, 1956 


Number Percent 


Li 18 25 to 30 

18 . 44 5 31 and over 
19 — ? 41 5 Unknown 

Ww a 47 

21 = 54 i Total 


22 to 24 


Educational attainment of inmates admitted to Louisiana 
July 1, 1956, through Feb. 29, 1956 


Percent co 
pieting each 
major 
category 


Number 


None 

Cirade school: 
lto2 
sto4 
5to6 
7to8 

High school: 
9 to 10 i 
11 to 12_. 

College: 
) y eee 
3to4 

Unknown 


Total... 7 vee : ae 757 100.0 


Literacy ' of inmates admitted to the Louisiana State Penitentiary fron 
through Feb. 29, 1956 


Number Percent Number Percent 


Totally illiterate 203 26. § Grade equivalent—Cor 
Grade equivalent 9 to 10 

lto2 19 ) ll to 12 

3to4 109 Unknown 

5to6 170 2 

7tos8& 95 12. 5 Total 


As measured by the Stanford achievement test 


Source: Division of Research, Department of Institutions, Baton Rouge, La 





EDUCATION AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Louisiana State correctional schools—Characteristics of admissions 


Admission 
rates per 
Louisiana State Industrial 100,000 Average ' 
Training | Industrial | School for Louisiana | months of 
Institute | School for Colored Tots residents stay of 
(Monroe) Girls Youth under age | year’s dis- 
Pineville) (Baker 18 of corre-| chargees 
sponding 
education 


Age on leaving school: Percent Percent Percent Percent 
9 years and under @ : 
10 years... .- 

ll years 
12 years 
13 years 
14 years 
15 years 
16 years 
17 years 
18 years 
Unknown or no schooling 


Total 


Education 
Grade not reported and 
none 
Ist through 4th grades 
5th through 6th grades 
7th grade 
8th grade. 
High school: 
ist through 3d years 
4th year — 


Total... 


! Median 
2 Less than 0.5 percent. 


Source: Louisiana Department of Institutions Annual Report 1955. 


Educational level of 3,067 inmates committed in the State of Michigan during 1955 


Grades High school College 
——-———------ -—-—-~— - —- ——- Un- 
1to2|3to4|1to2| 3to4 | known | 
| years | years | years | years 


Age at commitment Total 


None | 1 to2/ 3to4/ 6to6| 7to8 


14 and under . ; er oil ie be ie 2 on ; 0 
15 5 i ae 3 : : pchatacte en 5 
16 ag os Sexual ae ‘ 18 4 awa Gitede Bo bts 33 
17 Mekscatecensil r 49 f ; ihe 114 
RS ae i ee ae ‘ 54 5 Petia eine 150 
OR a eabaign ee ‘ J : 68 } : DE isacacnlied 3 145 
20 ‘ — q { 42 5g 2 inane tata 152 
Th so \idaektidisdns a os A ; 52 < oe . Scam 148 
22 to 24 = a < 22 < 144 ‘ 4 421 
_ tS ae sa \ 35 270 5é x 5 751 
Over 30 ; 34| 89 362 32 | 8| 1,148 


Total... -| f | 160 297 | 1,062 8: j 27 | 3, 067 


Source: Department of Corrections, Lansing, Mich. 
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EDUCATION AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Minnesota State adult correctional institutions—Age and education, June 30, 


resident population 


Years of school completed 


Current age Reads Grades High- | oonoge 
1p and school — 
Total 7 i to3 
writes grad- . 
only lto3 | 4to6 | 7te9 |10toll! uate sours 
Total 1 2,004 8 61 235 1, 030 317 177 42 
14 l 
15 
16 
17 13 |.. 11 2 
18 | 2 4 lé 3 
19 57 | 4 31 21 l 
20 at 64 |.-. 6 a7 l 4 
21 62 i 5 39 12 
22 55 2 6 35 ~ 4 
23 82 ll 12 Bi 7 
24 87 3 14 52 S 6 I 
25 80 4 14 49 ti ! 
26 74 1 2 10 45 il 4 
27 75 7 52 13 1 ] 
28 77 4 is 16 f 2 
29 67 2 8 34 10 12 l 
30 65 2 l 5 33 12 ‘ 2 
31 54 5, 27 12 7 3 
32 to 34 171 3 22 76 36 2y ‘ 
35 to 39 230 1 5 21 130 3S 25 f 
40 to 44 164 9 21 77 2s 24 2 
45 to 49 137 6 21 68 24 YW ; 
50 to 54 06 2 7 16 51 10 4 
55 to 59 82 6 17 39 uv 7 ; 
60 to 64 35 4 5 12 7 2 2 
65 plus 53 2 7 9 15 4 4 I 
Unknown... 99 I l l 


! Includes 1,095 men in Minnesota State prison, 854 men in reformatory for men, and 
formatory for women. 


Source: Institutions statistician, Department of Public Welfare, St. Paul 1, Minn 


New York State educational status of youth, 16 to 20 years, at time of commitment to 


State correctional institutions, 1952-56 


Year of cor 
‘or 
Education cel. 
105 1044 

Total 6, 162 1, 501 1, 722 
College or specialized vocational, etc 6 4 2 
High school graduate 21 5 7 
High school nongraduate 2, 642 708 714 
Elementary school only ' 3, 319 739 art 
Specialized remedial] classes 250 34 R2 
Never attended 37 s 2 
Not stated 67 2 

Percent distril 

Total 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
College or specialized vocational, etc c 0.1 0.3 0.1 
High school graduate 3 3 4 
High schoo] nongraduate ‘ 12.9 47.2 41.5 
Elementary school only 50.9 49.2 5] 
Specialized remedial classes 4.1 2.3 4.8 
Never attended. j 6 5 I 
Not stated aekahd . 1.1 2 1.8 


1 Preliminary figure, over 90 percent complete. 


Source: New York State Department of Correction, Division of Research, 
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106 EDUCATION AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Educational status and age on commitment of boys and girls in New Jersey State 
schools for juvenile delinquents during 1955 


Population of State home for boys (age Population of State home for girls (age 
on admission on admission 
Last school grade 
completed 
Under 


vile 
rotal 0 lotol4 ’ , — lwtol4 15 


ist 
2d 
3d 
4th 
Sth 
6th 
7th 
Sth 
9th 
10th 
lith 
Ungraded classes, 
pecial classes, 
ete 2 16 


Norm for age, chronological age minus 7 years 


Source: Bureau of Social Research, Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, N. J. 


Educational status and age on commitment of men, New Jersey State Prison, during 
1955 


Age on commitment 
Last school grade completed ’ ; SS rm 
Total Under 20 20 to 24 25 to 34 35 to 49 50 and over 


2, 214 937 781 
Nom : 21 35 | 
ist : 4 4 
2d 2 12 24 
3d , 27 43 
4th 7 7 ik 
Sth 32 fi 45 53 
6th 2: 77 
7th. ; 23 Ly &3 
8th . f z 161 
9th é a : 59 
10th : ; x 7 73 
lith y 2 
12th 


Some college 


Source: Bureau of Social Research, Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, N. J. 
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Educational status and age on commitment of men in New Jerse 
men during 1955 (Bordentown and Ann 


Age on commitment 
Last school grade 
completed "Tade 
Total - Ta] | 17 is | 9 | 2 
Total 1, 073 15 25 21 140 14 Lif 100 
Ist l 
2d 5 l ] l 
sd 16 l I 2 l 1 
ith 2 2 2 2 l 2 4 
5th 4] 3 ] l ) ‘ e 6 
6th v2 3 § ; il s lO 4 
7th 170 } 6 ; 16 23 19 13 
8th 261 2 5 5 5 47 24 
9th 185 4 i ‘ a 
10th 12s l 2 17 a 15 
lith 65 7 y Q 
12th 35 l 2 
Some college 5 l 
Ungraded classes 46 ] 1 12 6 7 i 
Source: Bureau of Social Research, Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
Educational status and age on commitment of women in Cliflon, 
during 1956 
Ave on ( itment 
Last schoo] grade completed 
Total) 11 | 12 | 13 | 14/15) 16 | 17) 18) 19 
Potal 341 3 7} 20) 14] 27 } 12 7 
ist 2 
2d I 
sd 6 ] 
4th Ss l 
5th 15 l l 3 
6th 3 l 2 } ; l 2 2 
7th 45 2 ‘ 6 7 I 
8th sl ; 7 tb 8 s ; 
9th 62 7 7110 i 
10th 52 3 3 2 I l 
lith 25 l l | 
12th 17 2 
Some college } 
Ungraded classes, ete 8 l ] 
I}literate 5 j 


Source: Bureau of Social Research, Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
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EDUCATION AND 


JUVENILE 


DELINQUENCY 


Delinquency cases disposed of in the State of Ohio by reason for refe 


b-ye ar pe riod, 1950 


Reason for referral 


(ll reasons 
Male, total 


Injury to person 
Robbery 

Burglary or entry 

Auto theft 

Other theft 

Sex offense 

Traffic violation 
Ungovernable 
Carelessness or mischief 
School truancy 

Running away 

Other delinquent behavior 
Nondelinquent reason 
Unspecified 


Female, total 
Injurty to person 
Robbery 
Burglary or entry 
Auto theft 
Other theft 
Sex offense 
Traffic violation 
Ungovernable 
Carelessness or mischief 
School truancy 
Running away 
Other delinquent behavior 
Nondelinguent reason 
Unspecified 





| 
| 
. 


10 
329 
493 
117 
655 
159 
520 
710 
3US 
100 

32 


) 


23, 2 


4M) 
> 


se 


1, 84 


4, O88 
MS 


O48 
2, 503 
1, 159 
1, 108 
> 106 
228 


42 


7¥1 
149 


us | 


a 
14 


Prepared by Department of Mental Hygiene and Correction Research and Statistics 


Delinquency cases in the State of Ohio, by type of disposition, 1950 


Type of disposition 


All dispositions 


Dismissed 

Adjusted or admonished 
Case held open. 

Probation 

Public institution for delinquent children 
Other public institution _ 
Other court 

Public department 

Private agency or institution 
Fine and/or costs ‘ 

Other disposition 
Disposition not specified 





1950 


20, 


2 
3. 
1, 


1, 


409 


870 
845 
211 
S48 
009 
325 
330 
567 
655 
SOO 
XAS 

61 


1951 


24, 


-— oo 


Prepared by Department of Mental Hygiene and Correction 


On 
a 


056 


, ORS 


4065 


322 


, 023 


385 
426 
580 
650 


, 358 
, 284 


4 


1952 


27, 505 
i, 121 
10, 279 
3, 705 
4, 832 
1, 100 
362 
558 
576 
711 

1, 6&8 
2, 454 
119 


64 


Research and Statistics. 
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EDUCATION AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Years of school completed by students in puveniie training schoo 
of Mar. 15. 1954. classified by age at admissior 


Years of school 
completed 


* 4 a ’ " 
Y | 42 4) 
10 2 z 
ll 2 
12 i 


12 plus 


Total l 2 i 15 5 122 101 


Source: Section of Research and Statistics, Department of Institutions, Olymy 
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Statistics on average salaries of teachers, percentage of illiteracy, 
and average expenditure per pupil on education 


' 

A verage Percent illit Expenditure 

: teacher erate over 25 | per pupil on 

; salary years old education 
Alabama......... $2, 5%) 22 ¢ £150. OF 
Bs stents ‘ 4,150 14.2 262. 71 
Arkansas al oe pth 2, 165 19. 8 244 
California 4, 925 6.8 200. 7 
Colorado ‘ in int ‘ ‘ Jad : 3, 530 7.1 253. 1 
Connecticut. - ae pe at : Fa tla 4, 250 a9 21.2 
Delaware. _...- ee ea 4, 220 9.7 7.83 
Florida 3, 725 13.8 206. 12 
Georgia 2, 875 24.2 165. 81 
Idaho 3, 424 4 211. 64 
ne 4,350 7.8 201. 48 
Indiana 4, 100 6. f 253. 22 
Iowa at 3, 190 3.9 200. 57 
Kansas. . 3, 350 5.0 245. oF 
Kentucky 2, 475 16.8 1). ¢ 
Louisiana 3, 850 m7 237. 4 
Maine roe S 2, 800 6.7 181. 31 
Maryland pe ee ee o = 4, 147 10.9 242. ¢ 
Massachusetts__. den 4,045 7.9 2h. OF 
Michigan. ...... a 4, 300 7 267. 47 
Minnesota... ...... 3, 100 5.8 276. 92 
Mississippi Othe bro Ce 2, 050 25.2 95. 73 
I Dil tie ai etn Se =i DIP 3, 235 8.4 211. 63 
Montana........ ea ee aE ae re SL ace aie 3, 575 6.3 302.14 
Nebraska... ...._- S ee eae 2, 900 4.9 245. 54 
PENOO. gccinaneone y RR SC! PE ws! NE OM 4,074 6.8 262. OF 
New Hampshire. ._...._- Sa cet boo aeeaaeeie 3, 360 6.3 24. 63 
Sa a 4, 360 9.2 312. 07 
New Mexico._..........- 4, 340 18.0 261.18 
POT Vinctnesaccen oo sdoiileataed Fe 4,950 | 9.5 351. 78 
LO ae eee lini 3, 228 21.1 175. 62 
North Dakota... add 5 Govt namaibinnets 2, 800 5.8 i. 21 
Re kes amet ose ia 3, 975 6.9 232. 44 
 cricundnaduamees : an : eae es Seen 3, 445 10.9 226. 3¢ 
FSP ea SP hel Le 4,150 4.3 316. 10 
Pennsylvania...........- ERS ok ee TSE “ 4, 020 9.4 264. 17 
Me ak a a 4, 025 9.7 258. 51 
I  cedube ETO eT EPSP TE 2, 803 27.4 153. 05 
I i ee ceil 2, 900 5.8 250. 72 
, aaa STS OR a se a as 2, 710 18.3 148. 07 
ere bcniwe tie Meet Re ne es td : 3, 842 15.8 223. 29 
a ae ee iI a ia ta 3, 950 4.3 196. 36 
OLE 5 hrc budbbcakeceecé pitty Seen. See Jeo 2, 330 5. 219. 83 
a i aa a el | 3, 130 17.5 168. 64 
Washington Ss eect iene i al Oils ae al daiiaeda lot 4, 310 4.7 283. 77 
West Virginia. SS rwaitbiisikiee wis aceuliat ied DRatas Senta sts 2, 975 13.7 183. 30 
i aa ii oli ata 3, 832 7.2 284. 57 
Rinna dike oeiisars oatedubdcieatenneieen ae tai | 3, 475 5.7 311. 63 
iit tte with icine: nbdeadine > ike cece Bes See nae oe 6.8 301.19 
EE MID. oo5.c5k oe no cornmaetuneaidioasiendemancen 3, 816 11.0 244. 24 


Compiled by Dr. Willard E. Goslin, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Table showing percent of income spent by States for current educational expenses of 
public eleme ntary and secondary schools 


Percent of incomes yments to individuals for t calendar year 19 


nda hools] 


for current expenses of public 


Percent of Percent of 
nee income 
Stat sire | Stat spent on Rank 

eur current 

expense exyoenses 
Alabama : 2. 92 18 Nevada 2 16 390 
Arizona $14 13 New Hampshi 2. 41 31 
Arkansas = 2.4 New Jer 2. 30 32 
California 2. 87 New Mexico 3. 90 2 
Colorado ee 2. 76 1 Ni York 2. 12 4] 
Connecticut 1. 90 17 North Carol 3. 08 15 
Delaware 1. 96 45-46 | North Dakota 3. 61 4 
Florida ‘ 2. 57 26 Ohio 1. 0S 14 
Georgia 5 2. 61 25 Oklahon 3. 24 10-11 
Idaho $18 12 Oreo 3. 2 Y 
Illinois 2. 04 43 Pennsy! 2.19 37-38 
Indiana 2. 26 53 Rhode Island 1. 96 45-46 
lowa 3. 34 7 South Carolina 3. 32 S 
Kansas 2.77 2» South Dakot 3.49 5 
Kentucky 2.14 4) Tennesse 2.49 29-30) 
Louisiana 3.12 14 lexas 2. 56 27 
Maine 2. 25 $4 Utah 3. 75 3 
Maryland 2. 24 35-36 || Vermont 2.75 22 
Massachusetts 1. 88 is Virginia 2. 51 2s 
Michigan 2.19 37-38 Washingtor 2. 74 23 
Minnesota 3. 24 10-11 West Virginia 2. 97 17 
Mississippi 3.00 16 || Wisconsin 2. 24 35-36 
Missouri 2.07 42 W yoming 3.99 l 
Montana - 3. 45 6 United States Sn Sete eins 
Nebraska 2. 66 24 


Source: National Education Association 
EXHIBIT A 
CHATTANOOGA PUBLIC ScHOOLS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 1954-55 


Dear TracHer, PRINCIPAL, OR PARENT: This paper is to intro- 
duce your visiting teacher and to explain some of the procedures and 
ways of work, which we hope to discuss with you personally or in 
faculty or PTA meetings during the school year. 

When ws a child referred to visiting teacher? 

1. Achievement.—When for some unaccountable reason a child 1s 
achieving below his ability and needs help beyond the scope of the 
classroom, referral should be made to the visiting teacher. The visit- 
ing teacher works with the child, his teacher, and his family to help 
find and correct the difficulties. He arranges for individual testing 
or referral to other community agencies if such is indicated. Many 
grave problems may be prevented if teachers will refer these cases 
early before maladjustment has become serious. 

2. Behavior.—Children whose behavior shows the following symp- 
toms should be referred to the visiting teacher: Continued nonattend- 
ance, truancy, tardies; habitual restlessness, shyness, destructiveness, 
or cruelty; overactivity, overanxiety, overpassivity, overfastidious- 
ness; continued daydreaming and absent-mindedness, stealing, un- 
truthfulness, defiance, impudence, running away, evasiveness, and 
withdrawal from contacts with other people. (These problems are 
not referred to the visiting teacher for discipline, but for study and 
evaluation of the factors which may be causing this behavior. The 
visiting teacher then tries to help the child, the family, and the school 
to work together on correcting these causes.) 


ne 
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Home situations. Many times the school’s concern about a child 
is directly related to the child’s home conditions, such as: personal 
appearance of the child; lack of adequate clothing; inadequate care of 
clothing; lack of cleanliness; attitude of parents toward the school, 
to sc ‘hool attendance, and to school achievement; social standards of 
the family; treatment of the child; and conflicts of the child and par- 
ents. (Visiting teachers work with families and other agencies of the 
community on “these problems.) 

4. Special class placement.—The visiting teacher will make a study 
of the child and furnish to school personnel any pertinent information; 
he also makes recommendations concerning placement. He or she 
works with the child and parents to help them to acce pt special class 
placement and carry through on the plan. Sometimes continued con- 
tact is necessary. 

5. Health problems.—The visiting teacher will coordinate with any 
health agencies of the community, including health department, pri 
vate physician, and clinics, on problems concerning individual chil 
dren in school. 

Referral to social agencies.—Many of these cases may be referred 
to other community agencies for work with the family. The visiting 
teacher acts as liaison person between the services of these agencies 
and those of the schools. If information is desired from the agency 
worker or if conference between the school and agency is indicated, 

the visiting teacher should assume the responsibility for arranging such 
a conference. She also makes preliminary studies for the agencies and 
obtains the acceptance of the family for referral. 

Who is your visiting teacher? 

In addition to his or her training as a teacher, the visiting teacher 
has specialized in social casework, or in understanding children and 
their behavior and in the techniques of helping individual cases. 

The visiting teacher’s chief aim is to help the children referred to 
use the school. This may mean helping a child to understand and 
accept his own feelings about something; it may mean helping the 
parents to understand what he is feeling and how the parents can best 
work with the school for their child’s benefit. It certainly means 
working with the classroom teacher so that she herself can do a better 
job of helping the child in his adjustment in school. Above all the 
pupil is not ‘‘turned over to”’ the visiting teacher; the classroom teacher 
remains the focal person, but will have the help of the casework skills 
and understanding of the visiting teacher. 

Each visiting teacher is responsible to 5 or 6 schools and belongs to 
your school at a particular time, or times, each week. At those times 
he or she will work in your school as a member of the faculty, giving 
consultation on the problem of children, helping with the children 
referred, and trying to promote better coordination of home, scbool, 
and community to meet the needs of their children. Every teacher 
and child, and as many parents as possible, should know when the 
visiting teacher is due in the school. It is the responsibility of each 
principal to orient his staff and patrons to this service 
Who can refer to visiting teacher? 

1. Generally, referrals are made by the teachers and approved by 
the principal. ‘Schools are given regular refe rral blanks which sec ‘hool 


personnel may use to refer pupils and each principal is responsible for 
distributing these blanks to aut of his teachers. 
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2. Parents who are concerned over the progress or adjustment of 
their children in school may call their visiting teacher and ask for 
help, though it is preferable that they talk with teacher and principal 
first. In any case, the visiting teacher will discuss the referral with 
teacher and principal as soon as possible. 

3. Children themselves may come to the visiting teac ther for help, 
requesting an interview with the visiting teacher while he is in their 
building. 

Contidentiality 
Visiting teacher records are confidential. Only the information 
necessary to help the child will be given from one person to another. 
Yours very truly, 
Mrs. THeLMA W. Horacek, 
Director, Division of Special Services. 

Approved by: 

L. G. Derruics, Superintendent. 


EXHIBIT B 


AnnuaL Report or VISITING TEACHER Work IN CuHaArraNnooca 
Pupstic Scuoots tro L. G. Derrnick, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
ScHOOLS 


Date: 1954-55. 
Number of schools served: 44. 


1. OBJECTIVES 


A. To provide casework for children who are referred because they are 
not receiving maximum benefits from their school experience: 





1. Total number of cases carried during the year___..---------- 5, 558 

fot ieee ete yk to cei ued o0s.e dum goiw ad 5, 186 

oS Left school (move d from ‘city, O68.) ssc imnbeuiaiiaca 321 

(c) Referred to another agency and transferred to them 

NN a oe es ne Bee we a en ee es 38 

(d) Cases left open for beginning of school year, 1955-56 _ 13 

Cases were referred by the following: 

ii i nein cid slchaid ecibun alinttie 19 
PE eno Dt eck alone ao maa One Ma cee mee 544 
WE eto aco cores veep epesetaudeenestetussae Se 

(©) "Panilly or velatives. i. 2... se ea et 99 

Gab GINS 3 bark. sla-e vent die - pel were fae6d weds 4 104 

ey FI I i ii eos ee i ag 58 

(e) Director (from census list)_._.........._-.----_ --- 12 

Coe a La Lee aes eee wee 12 

(g) Speech and hearing teachers_____________________-_- 13 


B. To see that all children are enrolled in school: 
1. Children placed in school by visiting teacher who had not pre- 
viously been enrolled in school this year (moved into city, 


En entpcrtracaen mis ee indie colon Oe ee ae 55 
2. Number of these who had been out of school for a year or more_ 
Reasons: 
(a) Failure to enroll in school when moved back to 
Chattanooga. 1 


(b) Mentally retarded child awaiting upgraded room 
placement. 1 








Jada aeitasatsia debut. 
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To help families to use community resources: 
1. 


Families referred to social agencies, PTA’s, civic clubs, churches, 
and others for financial aid 

Children referred to social agencies for casework 

Children referred to the health department, clinics, private 
physicians, ete 

Children referred to the juvenile court for dependency and 
neglect, and for delinquency, including incorrigibility, tru- 
ancy, etc 

Children referred to church groups for social service, religious, 
or recreational activities 

Children referred to other community agencies: YMCA, Boy 
and Girl Scouts, community centers, Humane Educational 
Society, Crippled Children’s Society, reading center, ete 


D. To coordinate the school program with that of other community 
agencies for the welfare of the children was an important part of the 
work: 


Bs 


2. 


3. 


a conferences with other agencies to discuss general pro- 

cedures and ways of working together 

Cooperative conferences on services for children in which visiting 
teachers participated with community groups such as Council 


of Community Forces, PTA study groups, church organiza- 
tions, etc_ - --- 


Case conferences on the problems of individual children held 
with other community agencies__- ~~ -- 


II. OTHER FUNCTIONS 


A, On all cases the counselors worked with | or more members of the schoo! 
personnel, but examples of special use of school resources are: 


B. 


F. 


‘ 


a. 


H. 


or 9909 


6, 
4 
/ 


Conferences held with school personnel, sometimes including 
parents, on the problems of individual children 

Children referred to guidance department for testing - 

Children referred to psychologist for testing 

Children studied for special class placement -_- - -- -- 

Children whose school programs or placements have “been 
changed to meet their needs as interpreted by the counselors 
or director _ - . 

Children referred for free lunches- - -- sisi 


Other services. (Explain here any further services you have 
given this week which you consider significant) - - 


Employment certification: 


= 


Work permits recommended under 17 years of age 
Children helped to secure after-school work - 


Home visits made_-_- 


Classrooms visited in the interest of children 


Interpretation to school and community: 


2. 


3. 


Home permits recommended 
Juvenile court referrals___- 


Talks or discussions with faculty groups concerning visiting 
teacher work. - ~~ 3 

Talks, radio programs, or discussions with community groups 
concerning visiting teacher work___.______--_- 

List special resources for the program secured from other 
organizations__-__--_-_----- 


FO MI Oe sn, cn ointment eee i 
Number of children out of school (June 195: 5). Reasons: Referred to 


juvenile court. Placed on probation. Have not entered school 


Mrs. THetma W. Horacek, 


Director, Division of Special Services 
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